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SEYMOUR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


**  He  knows  little  of  man  wlio  trusts  him  with  much  that 
cares  for  no  one." — Lavateb. 


As  the  riding  party  turned  an  angle  of  the  forest 
road,  approaching  Hazelymph,  they  were 
joined  unexpectedly  by  Mr  Dalrymple.  Bowing 
coldly,  almost  stiffly,  to  Beverley,  he  politely 
returned  Mabel's  '*  good  evening,"  as  his  eye 
rested  upon  her  for  a  moment,  with  evident 
satisfaction.  He  had  just  returned  from  Lon- 
don, and  topics  of  conversation  seemed  to  arise 
without  constraint  between  them.  Mabel 
thought  a  little  society  had  been  very  beneficial 
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to  him;  his  melancholy,  stern  expression  was 
much  softened — or  was  it  the  slight  irritation  of 
feeling  against  Beverley  which  caused  her  to 
view  Dairy mple  more  favourably  ?  Certainly 
she  thought  he  appeared  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, emerging  suddenly  and  romantically 
on  his  fine  glossy  black  horse  from  the  midst 
of  beautiful  forest  scenery,  than  when  he  had 
first  been  contrasted  with  Beverley  in  the  bower 
of  honeysuckles  and  roses. 

*'My  sister  and  Mr  Seymour  are  a  short 
way  in  advance  of  us,"  she  said,  as  Dalrymple, 
gratified  by  her  friendly  manner,  ventured  to 
ride  on  one  side  of  her,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  not  received  any  invitation  from 
Beverley  to  join  the  party.  "  You  have  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  settle  differences  between 
Mr  Beverley  and  myself,"  and  Mabel  looked 
towards  her  former  companion  as  if  to  inti- 
mate her  intention    of  punishing  him  for  the 
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cause  of  offence  he  had  given  her.  But 
Beverley,  however  much  discomfited  he  might 
have  felt,  preserved  the  most  perfect  self-pos- 
session while  he  discussed  some  trivial  topic, 
secretly  wishing  Dalrymple  no  further  injury 
than  that  of  being  far  removed  from  Mabel's 
bright  eyes  and  pleasant  conversation.  "  I 
dare  say  Mr  Dairy mple's  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience will  enlighten  us  on  all  points,"  he 
said,  with  just  so  much  mirth  and  humour 
in  his  eye  and  in  his  manner  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  even  the  most  fastidious  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  the  slightly  concealed 
satire. 

"You  can  make  sermons  out  of  stones? 
and  fairy  tales  to  suit  all  the  green  glades  we 
have  passed  through  to-day  !"  said  Mabel  ; 
"  so  you  see  that  I  allow  you  are  a  universal 
genius,    Mr    Beverley.      Mr    Dalrymple,    will 
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you  tell  me  if  you  saw  my  friend  Lady  Florence 
Trevelyan  in  London  ?" 
-   "  I  did." 

"Is  she  not  beautiful?'* 

"Yes.     She  is  very  beautiful." 

"  But  you  do  not  speak  in  raptures,"  re- 
turned Mabel,  rather  disappointed  at  Dal- 
rymple's  concise  replies.  "  I  hear  she  is 
reckoned  perfectly  lovely ;  that  she  is  more 
admired  than  any  one  else  this  season ;  that 
there  is  but  one  opinion  respecting  her." 

"I  believe  there  is  but  one  opinion  re- 
specting her  beauty, — though,  her*s  being  that 
of  feature  more  than  expression,  may  not 
please  those  who  look  rather  deeper  than  the 
surface." 

"  Then  you  are  not  one  of  her  many 
devotees  ?" 

"  No.  She  has  a  fine  classical  outline, 
perfect  repose  ;    but   I  fear   she   has    not   as 
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much  strength  of  character  as  she  has  beauty 
of  person." 

"Do  you  judge  hastily,  or  have  you  had 
time  for  forming  your  opinion?"  Mabel  felt 
pained,  but  curiosity  led  her  on  to  investigate 
deeper. 

"I  have  but  a  slight,  I  may  add  a  very 
slight,  acquaintance  with  her.  I  think  she 
will  soon  be  spoilt  by  flattery.  I  fear  she 
will  become  heartless  and  worldly." 

''You  are  severe;  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
forming  hasty  opinions  ?" 

"And  you  catechize  closely.  I  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  so  very  true  had  I  had  a 
due  regard  to  your  friendship  for  her.  I 
imagine  she  falls  short  of  your  standard." 

Mabel  coloured,  more  from  annoyance  than 
from  pleasure.  She  might,  it  was  true,  be 
Winded  by  her  affection  for  Florence.  Hitherto 
she  had    only   known   her   as   a   school-days' 
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companion,  untried  by  the  world.  There 
might  be  truth  in  Mr  Dalrymple's  quick  per- 
ception of  character,  but  she  was  distressed 
that  he  should  have  given  words  to  his 
ideas. 

*'Yes,  she  is  indeed  my  friend,"  she  replied, 
almost  sorrowfully ;  "  I  hope  a  true  one,  or  I 
should  grieve  bitterly.  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
experience  that  would  teach  me  distrust — 
hitherto  it  has  never  entered  my  mind."  Yet 
Mabel  recalled  with  pain  Florence's  length- 
ened silence,  her  short  letters.  She  dreaded 
the  infusion  of  any  part  of  Mr  Dalrymple's 
misanthropical  severity  (as  she  termed  it  at 
the  moment)  into  her  own  mind.  She  feared 
his  clear-sightedness,  because  it  militated 
against  her  hopes  and  wishes  more  than 
against  her  unbiassed  judgment,  and  felt  to 
stand  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  man  who  in 
one    short   interview    had   formed    that   very 
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opinion  of  her  friend  that  she  most  dreaded 
entertaining. 

"  You  must  excuse  and  forgive  me,"  he 
said  kindly.  "  I  have  been  too  harsh.  I  often 
long  for  less  discrimination.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  much  pleasanter  to  praise  than  to  blame." 

"  Florence  perhaps  requires  good  advice 
and  example.  In  her  own  family  I  fear  she 
will  not  receive  either.  Is  the  world,  then,  so 
very  insidious,  so  very  alluring,  that  a  few 
short  months  are  capable  of  undermining 
years  of  friendship  ?" 

"You  shall  form  your  own  opinion.  Miss 
Neville.  I  feel  I  have  sufficiently  committed 
myself,  and  perhaps  forfeited  your  favour ; 
but  there  is  one  lesson  it  were  well  to  learn — 
you  must  be  prepared  for  disappointment, 
particularly  when  all  around  is  bright." 

"But  you  will  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of 
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pleasure  that  this   world   can  give.     You  will 
make  all  suspicious,  cold,  unnatural." 

"Experience  destroys  the  blight  fabric," 
he  replied,  more  in  sadness  than  bitterness, 
for  his  kind  heart  shrunk  from  giving  un- 
necessary pain  to  one  so  young,  happy,  and 
uninitiated  in  the  world's  wisdom,  however 
much  he  had  himself  suffered. 

"You  speak  so  sadly  and  seriously,"  re- 
turned Mabel,  "  that  I  am  almost  afraid  of 
your  giving  me  in  a  few  short  moments  the 
experience  that  you  have  probably  been  years 
in  gaining,"  and  at  the  time  the  feehng  came 
across  her  mind,  not  unpleasantly,  that  the 
disparity  of  years  between  them  had  given 
him  an  advantage  she  might  perhaps  never 
live  to  obtain.  "I  think  I  had  rather  keep 
my  ignorance,  and  let  disappointment  be  its 
own  pioneer.     If  I  could,  I  would  give  you  a 
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little  of  my  weakness  and  folly,  and  happiness, 
in  return  for  a  little,  a  very  small  part,  of 
your  experience,  Mr  Dalrymple." 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  you  that  we 
cannot  give  experience;  it  is  one  of  those 
few  gifts  that  no  one  will  receive — it  must 
be  gained,"  replied  Dairy mple,  smiling  at 
Mabel's  simplicity. 

"  Certainly,  all  do  not  set  out  in  life  with 
equal  chance :  some  will  be  always  happy,  will 
never  learn,  will  remain  unsophisticated; 
others  profit  at  once  by  the  first  lesson,  and 
rarely  need  a  second." 

Dalrymple's  history  was  partly  known  to 
Mabel.  She  pitied  him — she  felt  drawn  closer 
tow^ards  him  as  she  remembered  that  he  had 
suffered ;  yet  surely,  she  thought,  it  is  but  just 
that  he  should  suffer,  as  he  had  not  been  free 
from  blame.  Then  she  recalled  all  the  par- 
ticulars she  had  learnt  of  her  aunt's  history. 
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She  thought  had  she  been  in  her  place  she 
would  have  remained  true  to  him — she  would 
have  trusted,  and  surely  her  trust  would  have 
been  rewarded.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Dalrymple 
had  reason  to  judge  harshly.  She  longed  to 
tell  him  so,  and  to  assure  him  that  she  did 
not  think  him  so  stern,  or  so  odd,  or  so 
disagreeable,  as  she  did  at  first.  But  of 
what  value  could  her  opinion  be  to  him? 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  these 
thoughts  had  passed  quickly  through  her 
mind,  she  turned  to  Beverley,  who  considered 
that  he  had  made  ample,  though  involuntary, 
amends  for  any  indiscretion  he  might  have 
committed,  by  the  stop  Dalrymple's  arrival 
had  put,  to  his  conversation  with  Miss 
Neville. 

*'We  have  finished  our  arrangements,  Mr 
Beverley,  and  Mr  Dalrymple  and  1  are 
going    to    compromise,      "We    are  neither   of 
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US  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  ourselves,  nor  with 
each  other,  it  appears,  as  we  might  be.  Have 
you  not  been  very  much  edified  ?'* 

"  Extremely  so,  and  when  you  have  settled 
upon  the  exact  subdivision  you  intend  making 
of  your  very  opposite,  though  equally  valu- 
able qualifications/'  replied  Beverley, '  good- 
humouredly,  "perhaps  you  will  return  home. 
This  road  brings  us  in  sight  of  a  magnificent 
view,  which  you  will  not  require  experience 
to  admire.  It  is  late,  too,"  and  he  held  up 
his  watch. 

*'We  need  sometimes  to  be  reminded  that 
hours  and  days  come  to  an  end,"  said  Dal- 
rymple.  '^I  must  thank  you  for  having 
enlivened  the  latter  part  of  my  sohtary  ride. 
Miss  Neville ;  and  now  I  see  your  sister  and 
her  knight  are  approaching,  I  must  say 
adieu,  as  I  leave  a  strong  force  to  protect 
you."      In   another   moment    he    had    disap- 
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peared,  and  Eleanor  was  at  her  sister's  side. 
There  was  no  doubt  it  had  been  a  very 
pleasant  ride — expectations  had  been  fully 
realized.  Eleanor  thought  so,  and  wondered 
why  her  horse  had  carried  her  so  fast  and 
so  far  away  from  her  companions  (all  except 
Charles  Seymour,  he,  of  course,  was  obliged 
to  follow)  away  into  the  forest,  over  the 
green  upland,  through  so  many  narrow  winding 
tracks!  He  had  often  turned  round  and 
called  ''Mabel,"  but  all  in  vain.  She  was 
following  so  slowly,  so  demurely — it  was 
impossible  to  wait  for  her,  and  Charles  looked 
so  happy  she  could  not  dismiss  him  to  act 
the  part  of  chaperone,  and  suddenly  they 
both  observed  the  sun  was  setting,  when  they 
fancied  he  was  still  high  in  the  heavens. 

All  these  excuses  were,  or  were  not,  believed 
by  Mabel  and  Beverley,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,    but    during    the    ride    homewards 
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Mabel  was  silent.  She  was  reflecting  upon 
her  short  conversation  with  Dalrymple — again 
she  felt  inclined  to  be  angry  with  him  for 
his  distrust  of  Florence  Trevelyan,  and  then 
she  pitied  him  for  the  lonely  life  he  led  at 
Hazelymph,  which  was  evidently  unsuited  to 
him  in  reahty, — lastly,  she  ended  by  comparing 
him  with  Beverley,  who  rode  by  her  side, 
gay,  happy,  animated,  handsome;  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  charm  in  a  nature  so  frank, 
open,  unsuspicious,  and  elastic  as  his.  Still 
she  could  not  quite  forgive  him  her  cause  of 
hostility  against  him,  and  tantalized  him  with 
an  attempt  at  dignified  and  monosyllabic 
answers  until  they  reached  the  Glen. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Sliglit  not  good  counsel,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may! 
"  Women  fear  too  mucli  even  as  they  love." — Hamlet. 

It  was  late,  yet  Charles  and  Eleanor  lingered 
still  a  few  moments  before  they  entered  the 
house. 

It  was  such  a  happy  ride !  So  many 
plans  had  been  formed,  such  bright  glimpses 
into  the  future  had  been  visible !  It  was  quite 
an  epoch  to  be  remembered,  and  treasured 
up,  and  talked  over  in  years  to  come,  when 
anticipations  should  have  become  reality. 
On  them,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  last 
two  sunny  hours,  time  could  surely  never 
work   his  usual  gradual,  imperceptible  change, 
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not   perhaps  in   affection,  but  the  usual  change 
in    apparent  appreciation,  in  outward  deference, 
in  the   minuti^   of  life,  so  fine  and   delicate, 
so   seemingly  valueless,  so  incalculably  pleasing 
and  graceful !  Why  should  completion,  posses- 
sion,   dim   the    polished     surface,    which  had 
beautified    the     substance !      Thus    they    had 
reasoned  ,  as  they  drew  near  home.     But  these 
bright   imaginings  were    destined  to  give  place 
to   unpleasant   reality.     A   letter  from  Percival 
awaited  Seymour's  return.    It  had  been  brought 
by  the    evening   post,   and  instantly  conjuring 
up    all  kinds    of  fears,  relative   to  his  uncle's 
health    or    his     own    affairs,    he     opened    it 
with   trembling   hand. 

It   was    dated  Linstead,   and  ran   thus — 

Deae  Seymoue, 

I  wish  I  could  arrange  matters  without 
disturbing  you  ;  but  I  find  it  is  impossible.  It  appears, 
your  generous  friend  who  lent  you  the  3,000^.  at  an  enor- 
mous per-centage  is  in  difficulties,  and  requests  payment 
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of  tlie  cheque.  It  was,  you  remember,  to  be  paid  on  demand 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year — I  am  mucli  afraid  you 
cannot  pay  it.  The  demand  is  so  imperative  I  lose  no 
time  in  informing  you;  just  now  your  credit  does  not  appear 
to  stand  very  high,  but,  imfortunately,  the  time  must  soon 
arrive  which  will  set  all  to  rights.  Be  advised  by  your 
own  good  sense,  and  Beverley,  whose  imprudence  together 
with  your  over-kind  heart  has  brought  you  into  this  scrape. 
Try  a  trip  to  the  Continent, — it  is  your  only  plan  ;  it  may 
be  imagined  that  you  are  already  *  en  route,'  and  that  you 
are  ignorant  of  this  dun.  Above  all  things  don't  apply  to 
your  uncle,  or  let  him  have  an  idea  that  you  are  in  any 
difficulty.  I  shall  be  able  to  find  some  plausible  excuse  to 
satisfy  Sir  Philip  with  your  lengthened  absence.  He 
loves  you  tenderly. 

Yours,  B.  P. 

Eleanor  saw  with  uneasiness  the  cloud  that 
over-shadowed  Charles's  countenance,  as  he 
read  the  unwelcome  letter.  It  was  an 
expressive  countenance,  on  which  emotion  was 
easily  legible.  She  knew  she  was  not  mistaken, 
— all   was  not  right. 

*'You   cannot  have   any  secrets  from  me," 
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she  said  timidly,  as  Charles,  dismissing  the 
messenger,    entered   the   house. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  wish 
to  deceive  one  whom  he  loved  too  tenderly 
not  to  he  anxious  to  preserve  her  good 
opinion,  at  almost  any  risk,  and  to  shield 
her  from  all  anxiety — one  confession  would 
involve  so   many ! 

*^  My  uncle's  all  right — that's  good  news, 
at  least,"  he  said,  as  he  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  with  an  air  of  ill- assumed  indifference. 
*'And  now  Eleanor,  dear  Eleanor,  do  not 
look  so  very  earnest ;  what  idea  has  entered 
your   head  ?" 

"I  fear  there  is  something  wrong — I  feel 
it,  I  know  it,  Charles ;  will  you  not  confide 
in   me?" 

"  No  no,  you  are  too  curious,  too  anxious, 
too  clever   in   self-tormenting !" 

"  You    have    had   some   unpleasant     news, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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— why    not   let     me     share     it,"     she   again 
urged. 

"You  would  not  have  me  reveal  my  own 
or  other's  secrets,  which  are  still  more  sacred, 
would  you  Eleanor,"  he  replied  evasively,  and 
chid  her  half  playfully,  half  angrily,  for  her 
suspicion. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  dear  Charles,"  and 
she  looked  upon  him  with  those  soft  pleading 
eyes  he  so  little  knew  how^  to  resist.  "  It 
is  only  that  fear  always  dwells  with  those 
who  have  the  most  to  win  or  lose,  and  who 
know  on  how  frail  a   basis    happiness  rests." 

An  idea  now  came  across  Charles's  mind 
with  increased  force,  which  he  had  hitherto 
but  slightly  entertained.  Eleanor  must,  at 
least  for  the  present,  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
much  of  his  former  life  ;  no  good  purpose  could 
be  served  by  being  too  open,  and  self-accusing. 
How  could  a  woman  love  what  she  could  not 
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respect?  He  had  been  weak  and  foolish, 
certainly,  in  his  blind  friendship,  and  Eleanor 
had  such  strict  ideas  of  honour,  and  attached 
too  great  importance  to  trifles  !  He  could  not 
reveal   the  purport   of  the  letter. 

*'  And  what  is  to  disturb  our  happiness  ?" 
he  replied;  "is  it,  can  it  be  so  easily  under- 
mined ? — no  no,  you  may  trust  me,  it  is  built 
upon  very  sure  ground,  my  own  Eleanor. 
This  is  a  little  mystery,  over  which  you  may 
conjure  up  all  your  powers  of  imagination 
when  I  am  gone,  and  when  I  return  I  will 
tell  you  if  you  have  guessed  correctly,"  His 
countenance  assumed  for  the  moment  its 
wonted  gaiety,  but  Eleanor's  fears  were  not  so 
easily  appeased,  though  she  had  sufficient 
command  over  herself  to  forbear  giving  further 
expression  to  them. 

"  Come,  we  must  dress  for  dinner,  and  leave 
this  terrible  mystery  unravelled  for  the  present ; 

c2 
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but  I  promise  you,  the  time  will  come  when 
you  shall  sliare  every  pleasure  and  all  my 
deepest  anxieties  with  me,"  continued  Charles  ; 
*^  remember  this  is  our  last  evening  for  some 
few  weeks,  perhaps." 

"  I  must  have  appeared  so  foolish,  and 
so  very  indiscreet,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she 
blushed  at  the  recollection  of  her  over-anxiety  ; 
"  but  you  have  spoilt  me,  and  therefore  I 
consider  you  are  alone  to  blame — you  have 
always  been  so  open,  your  character  is  so 
free  from  any  deceit  or  guile.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  any  concealment  alarms  me. 
I  assure  you  I  do  not  think  equally  well  of 
all  mankind ;  will  it  astonish  you  if  I  say  I 
rather  mistrust  Mr  Beverley,  for  instance; 
his  manner  does  not  inspire  me  with  con- 
fidence." 

''  Beverley  means  no  harm,  nor  is  he  inten- 
tionally any  one's   enemy.     I  could   give  you 
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many  instances  of  his  kind  heart,  and  of 
his   real     affection  for   me." 

"  Do  not  think  I  am  so  cruel  and  tyrannical 
as  to  wish  you  to  give  up  your  friend  to 
please  my  caprice,"  replied  Eleanor,  laughing  ; 
"  the  first  duty  of  a  wife  is  to  secure  her 
husband's   happiness." 

"  And  to  place  perfect  trust  in  his  good 
intentions,  and  give  him  credit  for  firmness 
and  judgment  when  most  wanted,"  interrupted 
Charles,  pleased  to  give  the  subject  a  different 
turn,  though  his  conscience  reproached  him 
for  the  concealment  he  was  inwardly 
practising. 

"  We  must  not,  I  know,  judge  from  appear- 
ances alone,  but  can  perfect  friendship  or 
love  exist  without  perfect  confidence  ?"  Eleanor 
again  timidly  urged,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
would  but  too  willingly  have  had  the  question 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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''  Not  without  confidence,  but  in  confidence, 
dear  Eleanor;  do  you  understand  the  dis- 
tinction ?" 

"  Perfectly — but  I  am  not  thinking  of 
myself — I  am  not  indeed  doubting  you — if 
only  I  were  certain  you  had  no  cause  for 
serious   annoyance." 

They  were  interrupted  by  Beverley's  entrance, 
and  rushing  to  her  own  room  Eleanor's 
toilet  was  hastily  completed,  while  she 
wondered  and  conjectured  in  silence,  longing 
yet  fearing  to  relate  to  her  sister  the  cause  of 
her  preoccupied  manner.  Charles  in  a  few 
words  explained  to  Beverley  the  contents  of 
Percival's  letter.  For  a  moment  his  friend 
looked   serious. 

"  I   do   not   wish   to    annoy   you,  Hastings, 
but  how  is   this    difficulty   to  be  met?'' 

^'  It    is     annoying  —  most    annoying    that 
you    are    imphcated    for    me,     and    that     I 
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have  no  means  of  assisting  either  you  or  myself. 
—I  do  believe/'  he  continued,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "  that  that  fellow  Percival  is 
playing  you  a  false  game." 

''  Impossible !  I  am  haunted  by  suspicions. 
I  shall  lose   all  my  friends  at  this   rate." 

"Tell  me,  Charles,  what  business  has  the 
man  to  apply  to  Percival?  then  why  should 
he  want  his  money  at  this  most  inconvenient 
juncture  ?  why  does  he  think  it  is  not  safe 
in  your  hands  ?   there  is  a  regular  plot  against 

you." 

"  I  have  applied  to  Percival  for  advice,  he 
is  such  a  sage  fellow ;  this  has  initiated 
him  into  my  affairs;  perhaps,  I  might  have 
been  rather  imprudent,"  replied  Charles, 
thoughtfully. 

"Well,  at  all  events,  we  must  go  upon 
some  other  tack ;  but  I  say,  it  is  all  nonsense 
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to  suppose  you  can't  borrow  any  more  upon 
the  certainty  of  Linstead." 

"I  tell  you,  Hastings,  and  Charles  looked 
fixedly  at  Beverley  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  arm,  "  I  am  going  to  become  a  reformed 
character.  What  I  have  done,  I  cannot 
undo  ;  and  what  I  have  promised  I  will 
perform — we  are  friends,  and  I  will  stand  by 
you  to  the  last,  while  I  have  anything  to 
share  with  you  ;  your  honour  is  as  dear  to 
me  as  my  own.  This  unfortunate  pledge  must 
be  redeemed,  even  if  I  plunge  deeper  into 
difficulties;  but  once  extricated,  you  must 
stand  upon  your  own  ground,  and,  in  short, 
pay  your  own  debts." 

"That's  all  fair,  and  you  are  a  generous 
fellow,"  exclaimed  Beverley,  with  warmth. 
"I  will  not  hamper  you  any  longer,  if  we 
can  get  out  of  this  scrape.     I  really  feel  very 
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reckless  where  my  lot  is  cast  in  life,  it  is  a 
terrible  bore  to  have  such  ruinous  tastes ! 
Suppose  I  take  ship  for  Australia;  I  shall 
make  my  fortune,  by  having  nothing  to  spend. 
Ha !  ha  !  But  what  shall  we  do  ? — what 
does  Percival  suggest  ?  3,000/. — a  mere  trifle, 
I  do   assure  you!" 

"  Percival  suggests  a  trip  to  the  Continent 
— but  that  will  not  pay  the  debt ;  besides,  I 
have  other  debts  of  my  own,  mortgages. 
Linstead  will  not  be  very  valuable  to  me  for 
some  years  to  come. 

"Throw  yourself  at  once  on  the  mercy 
and  the  riches  of  your  uncle ;  don't  leave  the 
field  open  to  Percival  by  a  flight  to  the 
Continent ;  have  one  more  interview  with  your 
old  Jewish  friend,  who  has  hitherto  stood  us 
both  in  good   stead." 

^'Ruination!"  replied  Seymour,  quickly. 
"  No !  besides,  as  to   my  uncle,   I  could   not 
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face   him    and    beg  for    his    generosity   once 
more.     I  could  not  be  refused — I  will  seek — " 

"  Who !  Not  your  stern  father-in-law  that 
is   to   be." 

"No!  Dalrymple." 

"  So  slight  an  acquaintance,  and  one 
apparently  so  far  removed  from  a  folly  or  a 
foible !    What   are  you    dreaming   of  ?" 

"  Few  men  I  esteem  more  than  Dalrymple. 
He  has  always  shown  himself  friendly  to  me ; 
besides,  he  is  not  an  ordinary  character. 
Percival  says  the  demand  is  imperative,  and 
Dalrymple  can't  spend  one-third  of  his  large 
income." 

"Well,  you  wiU  involve  yourself  in  the 
necessity  of  making  many  disagreeable  con- 
fessions." 

"  Can't  help  myself,  the  time  must  come 
when  our  foUies  will  lead  to  a  day  of 
reckoning." 
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"  And  you  will  betray  me  to  that 
man,  who  looks  upon  me  already  as  if 
armed  with  a  thousand  daggers,  and  ready 
to  crush  me  with  his  contemptuous  glance 
alone?" 

"  No — no  betrayal,  Hastings.  I  shall  borrow 
as  if  to  pay  my  own  debts ;  only  promise 
that  you  will  tread  with  me  the  straight 
path  of  reform,"  returned  Charles,  as  he 
smiled  at  the  thought  of  the  task  he  was 
imposing.  "  All,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  well  for 
this   time." 

"  But  suppose  he  has  not  the  money  to 
lend  r 

"  I  can  but  try  and  be  refused ;  in  your 
cause  my  eloquence  will  perhaps  plead  more 
powerfully  than  in  my  own." 

Beverley  was  touched — careless,  selfish  as 
he  was  by  nature  and  habit,  self-reproach 
mingled    with     his    gratitude    for    Seymour's 
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kindly  offices.  Yet  it  was  a  sad  blow  to 
him  that  all  future  dependence  upon  his 
liberality  was  to  cease  for  the  future.  Mabel 
Neville  had  no  fortune ;  if  regret  haunted  him 
when  he  felt  that  a  change  of  habits  was 
indispensable,  it  also  existed  in  the  knowledge 
that  an  impassable  barrier  must  separate 
him  from  one  for  whom  he  felt  himself 
touched  by  a  deeper  sentiment  than  he  had 
ever  before  experienced.  Nor  was  the  unusual 
coldness  of  Mabel's  manner  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  calculated  to  dispel 
the  illusion.  It  rather  piqued  him  to  a  still 
stronger  degree  of  earnestness,  and  a  desire 
of  overcoming  obstacles.  For  the  first  time, 
he  seriously  deplored  the  faults  and  follies  of 
his  whole  life,  not  so  much  because  he  desired 
to  amend,  as  because  they  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  his  present  wishes.  His  thoughtless 
extravagance     had     rendered     him    perfectly 
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penniless ;  and  the  object  of  his  father's 
well-merited  displeasure.  He  knew  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  his  own  family,  and 
yet  his  pride  revolted  from  being  under 
obligation  to  Dalrymple,  a  man  he  feared 
and  disliked. 

That  evening  a  cloud  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  over- shadowed  the  usually  gay  juvenile 
party  at  the  Glen.  It  would  have  been  easily 
accounted  for  by  one  uninitiated  in  family 
histories,  on  the  score  of  the  separation  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow,  but  each 
individual  was  conscious  of  possessing  a  secret 
cause  for  thought,  at  which  a  stranger  would 
not  have  arrived  from  casual  observation. 
Mrs  Neville's  was  the  only  really  light  heart 
that  evening  ;  her  happy  equanimity  and 
cheerful  spirits  never  forsook  her;  while  Mr 
Neville,     on    the     contrary,    rarely    overcame 
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his  habitual  taciturnity  in  what  might  be 
almost   termed  a  family  party. 

During  dinner  Charles  intimated  to  Eleanor 
his  intention  of  paying  Mr  Dalrymple  a  farewell 
visit  that  very  night.  This  confirmed  her 
former  suspicion  that  some  unpleasant  circum- 
stances were  connected  with  the  letter  he  had 
received;  but  Dalrymple  stood  high  in  her 
good  opinion  (though,  with  Beverley,  she 
regarded  him  with  a  feeling  of  awe),  and  she 
was  not  sorry  that  if  in  difficulties,  Charles 
should  apply  to  him  for  advice. 

It  was  a  short  walk  and  a  pleasant  one 
from  the  Glen  to  Hazelymph,  and  Seymour 
was  not  long  in  gaining  admittance  to  Mr 
Dalrymple's  library,  the  room  in  which  the 
self-constituted  recluse  spent  many  of  his  solitary 
hoiu:s. 

Seymour     felt,     notwithstanding    a    short 
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acquaintance,  that  there  was  dependence  to  be 
placed  upon  this  man  of  few  words  and 
somewhat  stern  exterior,  and  that  while 
generosity  marked  his  actions,  his  merited 
reproofs  might  be  leniently  bestowed. 

Dalrymple  heard  him  patiently  while  he 
opened  the  case  to  him,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  implicating  his  friends  in  the  disclo- 
sures he  was  compelled  to  make.  Nor  was 
his  new  adviser  sparing  in  his  censure  of 
the  conduct  so  alien  to  his  own  nature ;  though 
he  did  not,  by  harsh  and  unquahfied  blame, 
produce  that  irritation  of  feeling,  which  in 
most  cases  shuts  up  the  avenues  to  penitence 
and  amendment. 

"The  whole  fabric  of  your  life  has  been 
based  upon  false  foundations,"  Dalrymple  said 
dehberately,  as  Seymour  was  prepared  to  listen 
with  attention  and  even  with  respect ;  "  as  you 
have  constituted  me  your  monitor  and  adviser, 
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you  will  pardon  me  if  I  deal  frankly  with  you. 
It  seems  that  your  good  disposition,  and  the 
very  kindness  of  your  heart,  have  actually  been 
your  bane,  for  you  have  submitted  to  influence 
which  has,  at  least,  been  ill-directed.  Have  you 
not  had  some  misgivings  that  the  life  you  were 
leading  was  unprofitable,  and  that  the  value 
of  existence  was  not  properly  appreciated." 

^'Life  has  hitherto  been  lit  up  with  so 
brilliant  a  sunshine,"  replied  Charles,  "  that  no 
time  seemed  appropriate  for  serious  reflection. 
I  confess  I  have  had  so  few  trials,  so  few 
uneasy  moments ! " 

"  Did  you  not  know  there  was  such  a  feeling 
as  ennui  ?"  said  Dairy mple. 

"I  have  heard  of  it,  but  it  really  never 
has  come  near  me.  It  is  time  enough  when 
you  are  the  father  of  half-a-dozen  tall,  idle 
sons,  or  three  or  four  handsome  daughters, 
and    perhaps    disabled    with    gout    into    the 
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bargain,  to  talk  of  care.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
regretted  not  being  able  to  look  upon  the  past 
day,  month,   or  year,  with  more  satisfaction." 

"  I  suspect  such  regrets  have  not  been  very 
frequent !  "  and  Dalrymple  smiled,  as  he  looked 
at  Charles's  handsome,  animated  countenance. 
*'  It  was  enough  enjoyment,  was  it  not  ?  to 
feel  that  you  were  encouraging  your  friends* 
liberality  at  the  expense  of  your  own  income 
and  your  future  expectations?" 

"  I  have  only  done  as  I  would  be  done  by/' 
replied  Charles,  laughing. 

"  A  very  good  maxim — as  a  maxim ;  but 
it  requires  a  little  qualifying,  and  a  little  ex- 
planation, if  applied  to  every-day  life  in  its 
various  branches.  I  hope  those  for  whom  I 
suspect  you  have  made  more  sacrifices  than 
your  modesty  is  willing  to  admit,  appreciate 
your  conduct?" 

"  I  really  have  never  deeply  considered  the 

VOL.  II.  D 
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subject.  It  is  natural  that  I  should  wish 
to  relieve  others  from  temporary  embarrass- 
ment." 

"  I  am  too  hard  upon  you,  perhaps ;  nor 
will  your  friends  thank  me  for  partially 
opening  your  eyes.  If  we  were  all  perfect, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  sermons  ;  and 
many  would  lose  the  pleasure  of  censur- 
ing." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  your  experience,  but 
I  am  aware  that  ill- nature  and  not  well- 
founded  opinion,  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  a 
harsh  judgment ;  but  you  are  superior  to  such 
meanness,  Dalrymple." 

"  I  own  no  superiority  but  that  of  experience, 
which  you  have  already  allowed  me.  We  lead 
different  lives,  but  the  frailty  of  our  nature  is 
not  therefore  the  less  visible  in  us  both.  We 
must  one  and  all  have  some  employment,  or 
we  are  miserable  beings.     Perhaps   my   deity 
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may  be  utility,  while  yours  is  pleasure.  You 
build  a  billiard-room ;  I  a  cottage — you  buy 
a  racer;  I  a  pair  of  plough-horses  to  carry 
on  the  system  of  farming  I-  mean  to  pursue — 
I  study  silent  companions  in  the  shape  of 
books ;  you  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  gay, 
extravagant  companions — I  have  no  misgivings 
in  my  way  of  life,  because  I  feel  that  the 
profits  equal  the  outlay.  Can  you  say  the 
same  ?  " 

**Not  exactly,  for  I  have  never  sufficiently 
considered  the  subject.  I  have  had  so  few 
disappointments." 

"  But  disappointments  will  come,"  said 
Dairy mple,  solemnly ;  "  and  you  will  eventually 
hail  them  as  the  visits  of  angels.  The 
pleasures  of  thoughtless  youth  will  not  suffice 
to  the  man  of  mature  years.  There  must 
be  a  reckoning  for  the  abuse  of  time's  in- 
valuable gift.      So   few    encourage   thought — 

D  2 
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the  present  moment  is  alone  considered  with 
the  amount  of  pleasure  it  will  bear  under  the 
highest  amount  of  pressure.  These  moments 
leave  a  sting  behind  them,  the  result  of  their 
unsatisfying  nature/' 

*^  Your  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  proves,  that  you  have  yourself  once 
experienced  what  you  so  well  describe ;  but,  I 
repeat,  life  has  hitherto  been  to  me  little  else 
but  a  summer  road." 

^'The  time  has  not  arrived  which  will 
weigh  realities  in  the  balance  against  the 
charms  of  your  cheerful  temperament,  and 
the  s\mny  smiles  of  intimate,  but,  perhaps, 
scarcely  sincere  friends." 

Seymour  coloured,  though  not  with  anger. 
There  was  in  Dalrymple's  appeal  something 
that  went  straight  to  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  his  nature,  yet  he  felt  uneasy  beneath  his 
mentor's  penetrating  glance,  for    he  had   not 
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actually  connected  Beverley's  name  with  his 
present  embarrassment,  and  he  knew  not 
what  positive  clue  he  had  for  suspicion. 

"Well,  let  us  change  the  subject,"  con- 
tinued Dairy mple.  "  There  are  excuses  to  be 
made  for  you.  Your  uncle's  partiality  has 
left  you  little  to  desire  in  a  worldly  sense. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  future  is  opening  still 
more  brightly  before  you.  I  allude  to  your 
engagement  with  Miss  Neville." 

To  an  acute  observer,  a  slight  change  in 
Dalrymple's  manner  would  have  been  per- 
ceptible as  he  pronounced  these  words,  but 
Charles  only  knew  that  his  own  heart  leapt 
for  joy  at  the  mention  of  Eleanor's  name, 
while  it  whispered  to  him  that  no  cloud  could 
overshadow  the  future  which  she  would  not 
be  able  to  lighten. 

"  You,  then,  approve  my  choice,"  he  said, 
with  a  radiant  smile. 
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"  Yes  !  her  voice,  her  manner,  her  soft  counte- 
nance, cannot  well  deceive.  She  has  a  heart !  I 
think  you  may  place  confidence  in  her.  She 
does  not  resemble  her  sister  Mabel,"  he  added 
quickly ;  "  but  you  have  not  yet  accomplished 
your  object,  Seymour.  I  should  be  little  worth 
as  the  friend,  the  adviser  you  have  sought,  if  I 
only  gave  you  advice.  You  must  excuse  it 
if  it  has  been  unpalatable." 

So  saying  he  moved  towards  his  writing- 
table,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  handed  Seymour 
a  cheque  for  3,000?.,  telling  him  that  he 
might  repay  him  when  he  chose,  but  that 
he  was  one  of  those  rare  beings  who  had 
comparatively  Httle  use  for  the  abundance 
Providence  had  seemed  fit  to  bestow  upon 
him. 

"  And  now  my  greatest  reward  will  be  the 
knowledge  that  no  such  unfortunate  demands 
are  made  again  upon  you,  my  dear  Seymour." 
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There  was  a  generosity  and  nobleness  about 
Dalrymple  which  Seymour  felt  would  be  but 
poorly  repaid  with  thanks ;  but  the  few  words 
in  which  his  gratitude  was  expressed,  Dal- 
rymple knew  came  from  the  depths  of  a  truly 
thankful  and  sincere   heart. 

A  load  was  taken  away  from  Seymour's 
mind.  He  could  now  return  to  Eleanor,  and 
bid  her  adieu,  without  being  tortured  by  fear 
and  anxiety. 

"Do  not  be  misled  by  Percival,"  said 
Dalrymple,  as  he  wished  the  young  man 
good-bye  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand; 
^'use  caution,  but  be  candid  with  Sir  Philip. 
He  deserves  your  confidence.  Much  misery 
would  be  avoided  if  less  mystery  and  more 
confidence,  less  fear  and  more  sympathy, 
existed  between  parent  and  child,  between 
heirs  and   possessors.      I   confess   I   mistrust 
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Percival;  he  might,  I  am  convinced,  have 
exercised  over  you  a  salutary  influence." 

Seymour  still  lingered  in  Dalrymple's 
presence — there  was  a  certain  pleasure  in 
feeling  the  infusion  of  his  strong  mind,  into 
his  own  weakness.  Each  moment  raised  his 
value  in  his  estimation,  yet  he  had  an  intuitive 
feeling  that  sufl'ering  had  formed  the  character 
of  the  man  who  had,  indeed,  shown  himself 
his  true,  though  a  recent  friend. 

Seymour  shrank  from  investigating  the 
source  of  the  superiority  he  could  not  but 
allow  him.  Few  naturally  lean  towards  those 
whom  adversity  has  tried,  until  they  have 
undergone  affliction.  The  gay  and  happy  are 
courted,  as  realising  the  promise  of  that  bright, 
thoughtless  existence,  which,  in  fancy,  is  so 
enchanting  to  the  undisciplined  mind. 

Seymour  and  his   friend   Beverley  were   to 
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start  early  the  following  morning.  It  was 
happiness  to  Eleanor  to  see  that  Seymour's 
interview^  with  Dalrymple  had  brought  back 
all  his  former  gaiety.  Still,  she  was  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  coming  evil.  Where  there  was 
concealment,  all,  she  was  sure,  could  not  be 
right.  To-morrow  they  were  to  part,  and 
even  now  she  experienced  in  imagination  that 
longing  to  behold  once  more  him  who  occupied 
so  dear  a  place  in  her  heart,  which  had 
alw^ays  rendered  former  separations  unspeak- 
ably painful.  She  could  not  express  it — she 
would  not  add  to  his  sorrow  at  parting.  His 
words  and  looks  had  a  right  to  re-assure 
her ;  in  a  very  few  weeks  they  were  to  meet 
again. 

Meetings  and  partings  do,  indeed,  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  good  or  evil  in  human  life—* 
crushing  years  into  moments,  and  lengthening 
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into  seeming  hours,  the  important  instant  which 
is  to  bring  to  our  gaze  the  one  cherished  object 
of  our  thoughts. 

Tearfully,    and    with    ill-repressed   emotion, 
Eleanor  parted  from  Charles  Seymour. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"  Error  and  repentance  are  tlie  companions  of  rasliness.'* 
*'  Gain,  gotten  witli  an  ill  name,  is  real  loss." 

At  the  close  of  a  long  day's  journey,  Seymour 
reached  the  farm-house,  Percivars  temporary 
abode. 

Considering  that  there  was  a  supposed 
necessity  for  his  being  en  route  to  France, 
in  order  to  avoid  his  creditors,  the  young  man 
determined  to  relieve  Percival's  anxious  mind 
by  the  sight  of  the  valuable  cheque  he  had 
received  the  previous  night  from  Dalrymple, 
before  he  shewed  himself  at  Linstead,  whither 
he  was  bound.     Without  waiting  for  announce- 
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merit,  he  hastily  rushed  into  Percival's  sitting- 
room. 

Astonishment,  vexation,  even  anger,  were 
depicted  upon  the  countenance  of  the  latter 
upon  Seymour's  unexpected  apparition — but 
Seymour,  hastily  shaking  hands  with  him, 
instantly  glanced  towards  the  writing-table, 
which  was  covered  with  papers  in  the  most 
unwonted  state  of  confusion,  considering  Perci- 
vaPs  precise  habits,  w4th  which  he  was  well 
acquainted. 

"  I  thought  you  miles  away,  my  dear  fellow  * 
I  should  say  leagues — the  other  side  the 
water.  The  case  was  so  urgent,  I  despatched 
a  special  messenger  to  the  post;  of  course, 
you  got  my  letter  ?  " 

All  traces  of  the  unpleasant  emotions  Perci- 
val  had  at  first  experienced,  had  vanished  from 
his  countenance  before  he  concluded  this 
sentence,  and  Seymour  only   saw   in  him  the 
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disinterested  friend,  to  whom,  for  his  tinaely 
warning,  his  best  thanks  were  due.  Without 
replying,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  Seymour 
presented  the  cheque. 

"  A  very  good  friend  in  need  !  "  exclaimed 
Percival,  who,  having  minutely  examined  the 
document,  was  satisfied  as  to  its  worth ;  "  few 
such  are  to  be  found.  Well,  I  congratulate 
you  upon  being  out  of  this  scrape." 

"  This  scrape !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

*'  I  mean  you  had  much  better  have  taken 
my  advice,  and  set  foot  upon  continental 
ground ;  for,  I  tell  you,  you  are  not  safe  here. 
I  intended  to  be  both  prudent  and  considerate, 
when  I  withheld  some  part  of  the  truth  from 
you.  I  was  unwilling  you  should  learn  the 
whole  too  abruptly." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  turning  very  pale.    "  Has  anything 
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happened?  Does  my  uncle  know  all?  Tell 
me,  I  implore  you,  Percival  ?" 

"  Don't  be  so  very  seriously  alarmed,  nothing 
so  very  terrible  has  yet  occurred  ; — nothing,  at 
least,  but  what  I  regret  to  feel  a  few  short 
months  will,  must,  rectify.  And  now  I  must 
give  you  the  most  important  and  most  un- 
welcome part  of  my  intelligence.  Your  uncle 
is  failing.  At  his  age,  we  cannot  expect  him, 
with  the  greatest  care,  to  rally  permanently. 
He  was  attacked  by  paralysis  the  night  before 
last,  just  after  I  had  despatched  the  messenger 
to  you." 

"  Good  Heavens !  Why  not  have  told  me 
this  before?  ¥/hy  all  this  delay,  Percival, 
all  these  preambles?"  In  a  moment  he  was 
at  the  door,  all  else  forgotten.  He  was 
starting  off  to  Linstead,  but  Percival,  calmly, 
yet  authoritatively,  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  to  detain  him. 
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^^  Stop  !  "  he  said  ;  "  You  would  not  risk 
your  uncle's  life.  With  quiet  and  great  care 
this  attack  may  pass  away,  and  our  beloved  old 
friend  may  rally  for  a  time — but  any  surprise 
may  be  fatal  to  him." 

For  a  moment  Seymour  was  silent.  Buried 
in  thought,  and  awed  by  Percival's  decided 
manner,  the  most  painful  images  were  passing 
before  his  mind.  The  stroke  he  had  often 
contemplated  had  begun  to  fall — that  stroke 
which  no  mortal  hand  can  arrest.  He  passed 
in  quick  review  many  passages  of  his  life, 
through  which  his  kind  and  generous  uncle 
had  suffered  severe  annoyance,  but  which,  in 
the  end,  had  only  served  to  bring  out  more 
fully,  evidences  of  his  affection  for  himself. 

At  the  very  moment  when  resolutions  of 
amendment  were  to  have  been  carried  out, 
he  felt  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
too  late  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance. 
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Even  Eleanor — his  own  Eleanor — might  perhaps 
never  receive  the  old  man's  blessing,  which  he 
had  anxiously  hoped  would  hallow  their  future 
union. 

At  length  he  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of 
uncontrolled  grief: 

"  I  must  see  him — I  must  have  the  con- 
solation of  feeling  that  my  eyes  have  once 
more  rested  upon  his  dear  face.  I  will  be 
prudent — calm — but  I  must  see  him  !" 

*'  As  you  will,"  replied  Percival,  coldly. 
"  But  if  you  have  not  more  self-control,  on 
your  own  head  will  be  the  consequences — 
I  warn  you  again,  the  slightest  nervous  shock 
may  be  fatal  at  present;  but  in  a  few  days 
there  may  not  exist  so  great  a  need  for 
caution." 

"  You  speak  prudently,  but  most  unkindly," 
exclaimed  Charles,  irritated  for  the  moment 
at  what  might  be  termed  Percival's  insensibility. 
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'^  You  do  not  enter  into  my  feelings ;  and  yet 
this  great,  this  terrible  surprise  may  really 
blind  me.  But  will  he  die  without  giving  me 
his  blessing!" 

Seeing  that  his  last  representations  were 
not  wholly  without  effect,  Percival  assured 
Seymour  that,  with  perfect  quiet,  no  immediate 
danger  was  to  be  feared ;  and  having  partially 
calmed  his  fears,  he  continued : 

"  The  news  of  your  uncle's  illness  has,  of 
course,  violently  agitated  you,  as  w^as  to  be 
expected ;  but  it  is,  I  regret  to  _say,  my  duty 
to  cause  you  further  annoyance.  One  im- 
pending danger  has  opened  the  way  to  many 
others ;  and  a  dark  cloud,  just  at  this  moment, 
is  certainly  hanging  over  you.  There  is  no 
help  for  you — you  must  fly  the  country,  if 
you  value  your  liberty." 

"  Then  some  underhand  influence  has  been 
at  work,"  and  the  young   man  eyed   Percival 
VOL.  ir.  E 
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with  scrutinizing  glance ;  "  otherwise,  why 
should  all  these  creditors  come  upon  me  at 
once?" 

His  countenance  fell,  however,  before  the 
expression  of  pitying  dejection  w^hich  was  alone 
visible  on  Percival's  face ;  and  he  felt  ashamed 
of  his  unwarrantable  suspicion. 

''  All  claims  will  soon  be  satisfied,  when  you 
become  possessed  of  Linstead ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  estate 
is  not  entailed,  your  creditors  neither  respect 
your  present  nor  your  future  position.  I  have, 
however,  made  the  way  plain  for  you,  as 
regards  your  personal  safety,  by  circulating  a 
report  that  you  are  touring  on  the  Continent ; 
which,  indeed,  I  fancied  by  this  time  would 
have  been  the  case." 

"  I  had  rather  cast  myself  at  once  on  the 
forbearance  and  good  feeling  of  my  creditors, 
than   leave   at   such  a  moment  as   this,"  ex- 
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claimed  Seymour,  indignantly.  *'  Well  might 
my  poor  uncle  accuse  me  of  unfeeling  conduct 
— of  the  deepest  ingratitude  1  I  will  run 
my  chance !  I  will  stay  by  him  to  the 
last,  if  not  destined  to  recover.  I  will  attend 
him  in  his  dying  moments.  If  my  prayers  for 
his  life  are  heard,  I  will  throw  myself  upon 
his  generous  forgiveness  once  more — he  will, 
I  feel,  refuse  me  nothing !" 

His  eye  again  rested  upon  the  table  strewed 
with  papers,  towards  which  Percival  now 
pointed.  He  had  no  further  need  of  proof 
that  the  latter  had  not,  without  reason  at  least, 
urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  flight.  Per- 
cival being  acquainted  with  most  of  his  affairs, 
he  had  empowered  him  to  arrange  any  pressing 
matter  during  his  absence. 

There  lay  the  many  small  debts  of  long 
standing,  which  had  been  considered  of  trivial 
importance,  but  upon  which  large  interest  had 
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accumulated :  there  were  the  accounts  of  various 
loans,  on  which  exorbitant  profit  was  de- 
manded. Even  now  his  profuse,  ill-timed 
generosity  rose  up  against  him,  as  the  hundreds 
he  had  borrowed,  to  meet  his  friends'  lavish 
expenditure,  must  be  re-paid ! 

"  Believe  me,  my  friendship  has  been  sorely 
tried,"  exclaimed  Percival,  as  he  read  the 
agitated  thoughts  of  his  companion.  "  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  were  ignorant  of  your 
difficulties,  and  that  you  had  not  entrusted 
me  with  the  charge  of  your  affairs.'' 

"  Only  assist  me  nov/,  Percival,  I  entreat. 
What  steps  can  I  take  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  advise  — 
all  your  creditors  seem  to  have  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  against  you.  Even  were  your 
uncle  in  his  usual'  health,  you  would,  I  fear, 
gain  but  little  advantage  by  applying  to  him. 
Rumours  have  got  afloat  of  late,  which  have 
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caused  him  much  annoyance.  My  endeavours 
to  persuade  him  to  he  lenient  towards  you, 
I  regret  to  say,  scarcely  succeeded  ;  indeed, 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  he  is  much 
irritated  against  you." 

"  And  he  may  die  in  anger,  and  I  far 
away,  so  ignorant  of  all  this  misery.  Oh ! 
Percival,  could  you  not  better  have  befriended 
me !"     He  paced  the  room  in  great  distress. 

"  I  believe  this  attack  was,  in  a  measure, 
brought  on  by  anxiety  on  your  account;  you 
know  Sir  Philip's  strict  principles  of  honour, 
Seymour.  But  I  must  again  urge  you  to 
think  of  your  own  safety:  your  presence  here 
will  soon  be  known.'' 

"  I  am  desperate  !  I  care  not  what  happens 
— I  will  see  him  once  more,  or  I  shall  never 
know  a  moment's  peace;"  so  saying,  he  left 
the  room,  and  was  soon  walking,  with  hasty 
steps,  across  the  few  fields  that  separated  Per- 
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cival's  abode  from  the  grounds  of  Lin- 
stead. 

He  found  himself  in  its  well-known  hall. 
All  was  dark  and  silent,  bearing  evidence  to 
the  mournful  anxiety  which  severe  illness 
engenders  among  the  members  of  a  house- 
hold. Yet,  desolate  as  was  the  general  aspect 
of  all  around,  it  but  too  well  corresponded 
with  his  own  emotions.  His  footsteps  alone 
broke  the  stillness,  as  carefully  and  timidly  they 
fell  upon  the  old  hollow  oak  stairs,  which 
creaked  beneath  his  feet  as  he  approached  his 
uncle's  room. 

He  scarcely  dared  to  enter,  or  to  demand 
admittance,  even.  He  felt  as  if  his  own  hand 
had  done  the  deed.  His  uncle's  ano-er  had 
been  excited  against  him — even  Percival  had 
more  than  hinted  at  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
attack :  and  now  how  more  than  ever  dear 
had  the  old  man  become  to  him. 
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In  a  low  voice,  as  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
he  asked  if  he  might  enter.  He  was  answered 
by  his  uncle's  favourite  old  servant,  whom 
he  had  known  from  boyhood.  It  was  some 
comfort  to  see  that  kind,  familiar  face ;  it 
seemed  as  if  no  harm  could  happen  while 
he  watched  over  his  beloved  master. 

Words  of  hearty,  though  mournful,  welcome 
fell  from  old  Watson's  lips,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  bed  on  which  Sir  Philip  lay.  He 
was  in  a  lethargic  slumber,  the  effect  of  opium  ; 
but  Seymour's  heart  smote  him  more  and 
more  bitterly,  as  he  looked  upon  the  drawn 
and  altered  features — no  longer  expressing,  as 
was  their  wont,  the  benevolence  and  mild 
dignity  which  had  been  so  beautiful  to  behold. 

"  This  is  a  sad  meeting,  dear  Mr  Charles." 
(Seymour  was  bending  over  the  sick  bed,  in 
silent  grief.)  "  But  I'm  glad  you're  come 
at  last.     My  dear  master  has  been  often  and 
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often  enquiring  for  you— though  I  believe  he 
hardly  had  his  senses  right,  his  heart's  with 
you  all  this  time, — though  may  be,  Sir,  youVe 
angered  him,  if  I  may  be  so  bold?" 

There  was  some  comfort  in  these  words, 
as  they  fell  at  first  all  but  unheeded  on  Sey- 
mour's ear — the  next  moment  the  stern  neces- 
sity for  his  immediate  departure  from  England 
rose  before  him,  joined  to  the  certainty  he 
felt  that  he  should  never  more  behold  his 
uncle  in  this  world. 

"  It's  lucky  he's  asleep.  Sir,"  continued  the 
old  domestic ;  "  or  I  dared  not  have  disobeyed 
ths  doctor's  injunctions — he  gave  me  strict 
orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted.'' 

"  But  I  have  a  right  to  remain.  I  am 
my  uncle's  nearest  relative.  I  love  him  better 
than  any  one  in  the  world — and  he  has  loved 
me  as  a  son.  I  must  have  some  explanation 
of  all  this — there  has  been  some  foul  play." 
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Fearful  lest  his  agitation  should  disturb  the 
invalid,  he  moved  away  to  the  further  corner 
of  the  room.     Watson  followed  him. 

"Indeed,  Sir,  though  it's  not  my  place  to 
speak,  I  must  say  it  seems  very  hard  that 
since  you've  been  so  much  away  Mr  Percival 
has  got  the  mastery  here.  It  was  he  as  told 
my  master  that  you  were  far  away  travelling 
in  France,  and  that  it  was  a  lucky  chance, 
for  if  it  had  been  ever  so,  you  must  not  have 
seen  my  master,  he  told  me." 

"  YouVe  always  been  good  to  me,  Watson," 
exclaimed  the  young  man  hastily,  "  but  time 
wiU  show,  I  suspect,  the  game  has  not  yet 
been  played   out." 

Every  moment  increased  his  irritation  against 
Percival,  and  yet  there  were  no  positive 
proofs  that  he  had  injured  him.  He  felt 
confused,  bewildered,  by  so  many  conflicting 
emotions.  How  he  deplored  his  former  weakness, 
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how  he  hated  to  dwell  upon  the  necessity 
for  instant  flight !  How  he  longed  to  see  through 
Percival's  conduct;  how  agonizing  was  the 
thought  that  his  uncle  would  never  know 
the  depth  of  his  affection,  and  his  repentance. 

There  was  one  bright  spot,  it  was  Eleanor's 
love! 

He  suddenly  heard  in  the  ante-room  Per- 
cival's voice  caUing  for  him.  He  rushed  to 
meet  him.  He  had  come  over  to  urge  him 
again,  to  leave  Linstead  immediately ;  his  return 
would  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
his  movements  watched, — there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  He  surely  would  not 
suffer  the  indignity  of  being  arrested  for  debt, 
within  the  precincts  of  his  home  !  Facts  were 
not  to  be  disputed.  Percival  held  in  his  hand 
a  bill  for  a  large  amount,  demanding  instant 
payment.  The  firm  from 'whom  the  money  had 
been  borrowed   had  failed,  the  creditors  were 
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clamorous  !  Here  at  least  there  could  be  no 
collusion — yet  suspicion,  so  foreign  to  his  nature, 
returned  with  double  force,  as  he  hastily  con- 
nected old  Watson's  words  with  Dalrymple^s 
warning  ;  he  felt  miserable,  heart-broken. 

''There  is,  I  see,  but  one  cause  to  take, 
Percival,"  he  said  deliberately.  "  I  must  fly 
— I  shall  never  see  my  uncle  again — but, 
mark  me,  if  you  are  deceiving  me — if  you 
have  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  instead  of  softening 
Sir  Philip's  anger  against  me — if  you  have 
betrayed  my  confidence — outcast  as  I  am  at 
this  present  moment,  I  prefer  my  miserable 
position  to  the  one  you  occupy."  So  saying 
he  once  more  entered  his  uncle's  room,  bent 
over  his  still  sleeping  and  almost  inanimate 
form,  pressed  his  lips  upon  his  brow,  muttered 
one  short  heartfelt  prayer  for  blessing  and 
forgiveness,  spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  old 
Watson,  and  left  the  room.     Percival   was  at 
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the  door;  he  hastily  shook  hands  with  him. 
The  distrust  that  had  insinuated  itself  into 
his  mind,  was  not  the  least  painful  of  many 
conflicting   feelings. 

And  now  the  game  was  PercivaFs  !  Each 
moment  was  carrying  Seymour  away  further 
and  further.  He  would  soon  he  out  of  reach 
of  his   creditors,  and  of  Linstead. 

With  unceasing  care  Percival  still  watched 
over  the  sick  man.  Days  and  nights  passed, 
bringing  slight  intervals  of  consciousness, 
and  Sir  Philip  was  pronounced  out  of  imme- 
diate danger.  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  a 
refreshing  sleep,  a  decided  change  for  the  better 
had  taken  place.  The  old  man  opened  his 
eyes,  and  in  a  faint  though  steady  voice 
enquired  for  Percival.  He  was  sitting  by  his 
bed-side  ready  to  minister  to  his  smallest 
wish. 

"You   have   always   been  good  and  kind," 
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he  said,  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
raised  his  eyes  to  him  ;  ^'  you  have  taken  the 
place  of  one  who  ought  to  have  been  here  at 
this    moment." 

"  I  am  glad  that  this  privilege  has  been 
allowed  me,    Sir,"   replied  Percival. 

"And  I  am  not  ungrateful — it  has  been 
a  hard  struggle  for  many  many  long  months, 
but  I  have  conquered  at  last ;  it  has  brought 
me  to  my  death-bed.  Oh  !  tell  me  where  is 
Charles  ?  does  he  know  that  I,  his  nearest 
relative,  his  all  but  father,  am  dying?" 

"  It  is  too  long  a  story.  Sir — it  would  tire 
you  to  listen  to  it;  his  heart  is  good,  I 
know  he  loves  and  respects  you,  but  circum- 
stances have  arisen,  which  prevent  his 
attendance  upon  you  at  this  sad  time." 

"  I  would  have  pardoned  him  even  now, 
such  is  my  love  for  him;  if  only  I  had 
thought  him  true,   and   noble,  I  would  have 
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made  allowances  for  everything, — for  his 
thoughtless  extravagance,  for  his  disobedience 
to  my  orders, — but  he  has  done  that  which  I 
cannot  forgive  him,  he  has  based  his  credit 
upon  my  death,  he  has  gambled  away  his 
own  income,  and  looked  forward,  actually 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  expects 
Linstead  will  pay  off  all  old  scores — Percival, 
you  know  this  is  true,  is  it  not?"  He  spoke 
w4th  momentary  energy ;  there  was  a  rallying 
of  exhausted  senses  and  feelings,  the  re-action 
would  be  death. 

^'  I  can  but  again  repeat  what  I  have  so 
often  urged,"  replied  Percival  slowly  ;  "  he  has 
been  the  victim  of  others'  follies  and  faults ; 
he  cannot   free  himself  from   their  clutches.'* 

"And  therefore  I  must  disinherit  him.  I 
have  put  off  the  evil  day  too  long — this  warning 
must  not  be  disregarded,  my  strength  fails, 
my   eyes  grow  dim,  I  have  but   a  few    days, 
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perhaps  hours,  more.  Percival,  you  have  hitherto 
struggled  with  poverty,  but  I  believe  you 
are  noble-hearted;  you  have  endeavoured  to 
befriend  my  poor  boy — for  such  I  must  still 
call  him — I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  deal 
generously  with  him.  Yes,  tell  him  I  forgive 
him.     Oh !   if  he  were  but  near  me  now." 

Few  hearts  could  have  witnessed  unmoved 
the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  dying  old 
man.  Even  Percival  was  moved,  but  he 
overcame  his  momentary  weakness — one  word 
would  have  set  all  to  rights, — and  have  left 
him  in  comparative  indigence.  No,  things 
must  take  their  course.  He  would  deal 
generously  with  the  disinherited.  He  could 
afford  even  now  to  speak  a  few  words  in  his 
favour,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  conscience. 
*'  He  was  here.  Sir,  here  in  this  very  room 
at   your   bed-side,   some  few  days   ago." 

*'  Then  it   was    not  a    dream,  that  he  was 
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standing  by  me,  imploring  my  blessing.  Poor 
Charles !  But  why  did  he  not  remain  as  you 
have  done — was  it  too  hard  a  task  to  watch 
over  me  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of 
my  life?" 

"  I  was  unwilling  to  distress  you,  Sir — but 
the  truth  must  speak, — he  was  forced  to  fly 
from  his  creditors.  He  is  now,  I  believe,  in 
France." 

"You  must  not  hide  anything  from  me, 
Percival,  through  mistaken  generosity.  What 
is  the  amount   of  the    ruined  boy's   debts?" 

"  I  am  really  not  competent  to  give  a 
decided  answer ;  there  are  loans,  mortgages, 
actual  money  spent  to  meet  current  expenses 
— I  should  say,  several  thousands." 

"  Five  thousand,  then,  I  shall  leave  in  your 
hands,  that  these  debts  may  be  paid.  His 
name  shall  not  be  wholly  dishonoured.  Percival, 
I  can  trust  you.    I  leave  you  a  large   unen- 
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cumbered  estate  ;  you  will  not  let  him 
want." 

He  sunk  back  exhausted — but  after  a  few 
moments  rallying,  again  desired  Percival  to 
send  for  a  lawyer,  and  proper  witnesses,  and 
to  place  his  writing-desk  by  his  side. 

Percival  obeyed. 

*^  And  now^  leave  the  room ;  no  stain  shall 
be  cast  upon  you ;  my  last  testament  shall  be 
acknowledged  as  my  free-will  act."  Percival 
slowly  retreated,  desiring  Watson  that  his 
master  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  hastily 
despatching  a  messenger  to  the  nearest  town 
in  search  of  a  lawyer,  he  kept  his  usual  watch 
in  the  ante-room    of   the  invalid." 

The  old  man  was  alone,  as  he  desired.  In 
all  his  distress,  the  ruling  feeling  of  his  life 
still  actuated  him — love  for  the  family  estate. 
As  to  the  name,  Percival  was  to  take  that  of 
Seymour ;  and  thus  crushing  the  natural  affec- 
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tion  which  for  years  had  been  the  source  of  so 
much  happiness,  dreading  even  to .  bring  to 
mind  the  image  of  his  once  dearly  loved 
Charles,  lest  he  should  in  his  weakness  relent, 
the  dying  old  man  prepared  to  revoke  his 
former  will,  and  leave  Linstead  to  Percival — 
to  Charles,  the  five  thousand  already  mentioned. 

In  one  short  hour  more  his  trembling  hand 
had  done  the  deed.  From  that  moment  he 
appeared  desirous  of  casting  off  all  worldly 
care,  and  to  prepare  for  the  summons  he  felt 
approaching, — ^for  that  change  on  which  the 
irreligious  and  the  worldly  dares  not  dwell,  and 
which,  by  the  virtuous,  even,  is  contemplated 
with  awe.  It  came  at  last.  Without  a  sigh 
the  good  old  man  yielded  his  last  breath  in 
the  arms  of  Percival.  His  last  word  was 
"  Charles." 

In  due  course  of  time  the  will  was  opened. 
Percival  was   the  legal  possessor    of  Linstead. 
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As  usual,  the  disposal  of  the  old  man's  property 
was  a  fruitful  theme  for  conversation  and 
animadversion. 

Some  cried  shame  on  the  deceased  baronet, 
—some  on  the  new  possessor.  Pity,  mingling 
with  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  young 
Sir  Charles  Seymour, — for  the  title  descended 
to  the  disinherited  youth, — was  felt  by  all  who 
had  ever  known  him,  for  Charles  was  rightly 
considered  to  be  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own. 

It  was  true,  no  charge  could  be  brought 
against  the  new  possessor.  He  had,  appa- 
rently, acted  a  mere  passive  part.  He  had 
neither  outraged  gratitude,  nor  honour,  nor 
propriety.  It  was  known  that  he  had  long  paid 
his  aged  relative  the  respectful  attention 
which  the  latter  had  no  right  to  expect  from 
any  one  but  his  own  nephew ;  and  as  to  Charles 
himself,  he  had  frequently  been   heard   openly 
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to  endeavour  to  incline  Sir  Philip  to  overlook 
his  youthful  follies. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
Sir  Philip  had  followed  any  suggestions  but 
his  own. 

And  thus  Percival  had  gained  the  end  for 
which  he  had  slaved — a  large  fortune,  a  high 
position.  What  the  world  could  give,  it  had 
given. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Oh !  Heaven  is  where  no  secret  dread 
May  liaunt  love's  meeting  hour ; 
Where  from  the  past  no  gloom  is  shed, 
O'er  the  heart's  chosen  bower." 

The  newspapers  announced  the  death  of  Sir 
Philip  Seymour.  Eleanor  Neville  glanced 
hastily  over  the  paragraph,  and  her  first  feeling 
was  that  of  sincere  regret,  for  she  knew  how 
much  Charles  valued  his  uncle.  Yet  she  felt 
uneasy,  too,  on  his  account;  she  had  had  hut 
a  few  hasty  lines  from  him  since  his  departure 
from  the  Glen.  She  was  ignorant  of  his 
movements,  and  feared  that  he  might  not  have 
been  at  his  uncle's   death-bed. 
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Then  her  thoughts  reverted  to  Charles's 
prospects.  She  knew  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  heir  to  Linstead,  to  the  beautiful  old 
family  place,  of  which  he  had  always  spoken 
to  her  in  such  raptures  as  her  future  home ; 
and  she  checked  a  momentary  feeling  of  selfish 
pleasure  with  which  she  reflected,  that  an 
insufficiency  of  worldly  wealth  would  no 
longer  be  an  obstacle  to  her  union  with  him 
she   loved. 

She  little  knew  that  his  prospects  were 
blasted;  that  he  was  a  ruined  man;  that  at 
that  very  moment  the  darkest  cloud  which  had 
ever  hung  over  him  was   obscuring  his  horizon. 

In  a  mood  between  joy  and  pain,  Eleanor,  at 
length,  sought  her  sister,  whom  she  had  left 
busily  engaged  in  reading  a  letter  from  her 
friend.  Lady  Florence  Trevelyan.  In  a  few 
moments  they  were  confiding  to  each  other 
the  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  which  the 
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morning's  post  had  given  rise.  Their  pretty 
little  boudoir  was  considered  their  private 
property,  and  in  this  room,  which  Mr  Dal- 
rymple's  taste  had  so  materially  contributed  to 
ornament,  they  spent  most  of  their  morning, 
devoted  partly  to  their  own  pursuits,  and  partly 
to  the  instruction  of  Ada  and  Georgy. 

The  last  three  wrecks  had  passed  too 
pleasantly  not  to  have  left  some  sting  behind 
them.  This  the  sisters  had  agreed  immedi- 
ately after  Seymour's  and  Beverley's  departure. 
There  had  been  a  reaction  after  excitement. 
Eleanor  was  constantly  pre-occupied  with  the 
thought  of  when  Charles  would  return  from 
Linstead  ;  while  Mabel  felt  annoyed  with  her- 
self, from  the  consciousness  of  the  prominent 
part  which  Beverley  played  in  her  waking 
dreams.  She  could  not  help  regretting  his 
absence.  She  missed  him  every  moment  of 
the   day,   even  while   she   disapproved   of  his 
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apparent  levity.  He  was  so  pleasant  a  com- 
panion— so  cheerful,  and  good-humoured;  and 
if  not  possessing  deep  feeling,  so  ready  at 
any  moment  to  enter  into  schemes  for  general 
amusement;  so  removed,  with  all  his  love 
of  mirth  and  mischief,  from  any  approach  to 
censoriousness  or  ill-nature.  He  had  spoken 
of  his  regret  at  leaving  the  Glen — of  his 
pleasure  at  the  thoughts  of  meeting  again, 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Then 
Mabel  had  treated  him  somewhat  haughtily, 
coldly,  and  carelessly — but  now,  she  only 
wished  for  a  magician's  wand,  that  certain 
events  might  be  brought  to  pass  which  she 
earnestly  wished  for.  She  had  longed  to 
invite  herself  to  Melverley,  where  Beverley  said 
he  was  engaged  to  spend  some  little  time  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  London  season ;  and 
then  she  wished  to  read  his  heart,  to  discover 
whether  he  were  shallow,  sincere,  or  worldly'; 
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and,  above  all,  whether  she  had  any  share 
in  his  thoughts. 

Lady  Florence's  letter,  received  this  very 
morning,  contained  the  much-wished-for  invi- 
tation to  Melverley. 

*^  Now,  Eleanor,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  joyfully, 
"  I  am  happy !  A  friend  is  a  friend,  after 
all.  She  has  been  so  busy — so  gay — so  much 
admired  and  sought  after — so  bewildered  with 
the  novelty  of  the  whole  thing,  that  allowances 
must  be  made  for  her.  You,  my  mother, 
Mr  Dalrymple — are  all  in  the  wrong!  Read 
my  letter." 

"  A  very  kind  letter,  dear  Mabel ;  and  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  happy ;  and  now  can  you 
enter  into  my  mingled  feelings  of  regret,  and 
the  most  intense  joy." 

*^  Of  course  I  can.  You  are  so  quiet  over 
everything — one  should  hardly  know  what  you 
felt,   if  one  only  judged  from   your  manner: 
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you  are  serious  and  sad  almost,  I  think,  to- 
day." 

"  No,  no !  not  sad.  I  am  afraid  of  being 
too  happy !  It  is  so  sudden,  this  death !  and 
Charles  loved  and  revered  his  uncle  so  much. 
And  Linstead  is  to  be  my  home — our  home. 
It  will  not  be  very  long  before  I  leave  you 
all,   Mabel,  dear." 

"  And  that  is  the  worst  news  of  all.  But 
I  will  not  be  selfish.  There  must  be  distress, 
it  appears,  mixed  with  all  the  sparkling  hap- 
piness that  glances  upon  this  bright  world 
of  ours:"  and  Mabel's  thoughts  would  turn 
upon  the  meeting  again  with  Beverley  she 
contemplated  at  Melverley.  "  There  are,  you 
see,  to  be  balls,  concerts,  theatricals — all  kinds 
of  amusements.  I  am  so  glad  Florence  has 
not  forgotten  me- — I  really  began  to  fear — 
she  has  wiitten  so  seldom  of  late.  Do  you 
know  Mr  Dalrymple  and  Mr  Beverley  are  going 
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to  Melverley?  But  you  are  in  a  reverie, 
Eleanor,  while  I  have  been  running  on  upon 
all  my  trivial  topics." 

"  It  is  very  allowable  to-day !  I  was  think- 
ing over  the  last  happy  three  weeks — it  is 
singular  that  what  we  then  thought  of  as 
far  away,  should  have  been  realized  so  soon." 

"  I,  too,  cannot  forget  the  last  three  weeks," 
replied  Mabel,  as  if,  were  not  her  sister  pre- 
occupied, she  could  have  made  some  confessions. 
It  certainly  had  been  a  very  happy  time !  All 
had  gone  on  smoothly,  and  every  one  who 
has  gained  any  experience  in  life  will  allow 
that  happiness  is  principally  due  to  trifling 
causes.  Mr  Neville  was,  as  usual,  engrossed 
in  his  library ;  and,  though  he  took  little  part 
in  what  was  going  on  around,  was  inwardly 
pleased  to  see  that  all  were  happy,  while  he 
was  not  interrupted  in  his  pursuits ;  and  kind 
Mrs  Neville,  becoming  daily  more  occupied  with 
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household  cares,  had  only  time  to  bestow  a 
smile  or  a  few  words  upon  her  daughters, 
as  she  rushed  from  room  to  room,  superin- 
tended the  arrangement  of  furniture,  the 
making  of  the  children's  frocks,  and  casting 
up  the  weekly  accounts.  She  was  so  occupied, 
that  she  confessed  she  had  not  time  to  think 
of  the  change  from  a  large  to  a  small  esta- 
bhshment,  and  was  never  happier  than  when 
some  scheme  of  pleasure  was  proposed  for 
the  amusement  of  all  the  party.  Indeed  no 
obstacle  was  too  great  for  her  good  temper 
and  good  nature  to  overcome. 

The  children's  education  had  certainly  been 
rather  neglected  of  late ;  and  Mabel,  on  whom 
the  principal  part  of  it  devolved,  now  began 
to  feel  it  was  necessary  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Eleanor,  entreating  for  one  more  holi- 
day, had  skipped  the  morning  music  lesson, 
and,  with  her  multitude  of  thoughts,  retreated 
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into  the  flower-garden.  There  she  sat,  and 
gazed  upon  the  bright  beauty  before  her,  for 
the  green  turf  sloped  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  the  soft  murmuring  sound 
of  the  flowing  water  harmonised  most  ro- 
mantically and  delightfully  with  her  pleasant 
thoughts.  Visions,  formerly  unsubstantial,  now 
assumed  a  definite  form;  what  had  appeared 
at  an  unmeasurable  distance,  now  seemed 
approaching  and  realising  hope.  She  was  very, 
very  happy.  But  where  was  Charles  Seymour  ? 
Mabel,  on  the  contrary,  had,  rather  more 
unwiUingly  and  mechanically  than  usual,  pre- 
pared to  correct  two  slates  of  French  trans- 
lation, which  had  been  brought  for  her  inspec- 
tion, having,  with  great  good  temper,  gone 
through  the  juvenile  course  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  when,  just  as  the  lesson-hour 
was  over,  and  she  was  going  to  read  Florence's 
letter  for  the  third  time,  she  was  intermpted 
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by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mr  Dalrymple. 
The  last  time  they  had  met  was  in  the  ride 
through  the  forest,  and  Mabel  had  retained 
an  agreeable  impression  of  his  powers  of 
conversation;  though,  at  the  same  time,  she 
rather  feared  his  powers  of  discrimination. 

It  seemed  to  be  more  with  the  idea  of 
following  out  a  rule,  than  from  any  real  dislike 
to  their  society,  that  Dalrymple  himself  had 
so  little  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Glen.  When  he  met  Mrs  Neville,  he 
seemed  on  friendly,  almost  intimate  terms ; 
but  dreading  being  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  intruder,  his  visits  were  not  more  frequent 
than  common  politeness  demanded. 

Mabel,  therefore,  looked  rather  surprised  at 
this  unusual  and  early  visit. 

Dalrymple  excused  himself  rather  awkwardly. 
He  remembered  Mabel's  taste  for  flowers.  He 
had  brought  a  large  basket  with  him — beau- 
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tiful  hot-house  productions,  unknown  in  the 
small  conservatory  at  the  Glen.  As  he  laid 
them  on  the  table,  he  inquired  for  Miss 
Neville. 

^'  She  is  very  happy,  and  very  miserable," 
replied  Mabel ;  "  she  is  rejoicing  and  mourning 
at  the  same  time  over  the  death  of  Charles 
Seymour's  uncle,  old  Sir  Philip  Seymour." 

"  Have  you  only  read  the  announcement 
in  the  newspapers?" 

"  No,  only  in  the  newspapers." 

Then  the  intelhgence  he  had  himself 
received,  through  a  private  source,  was  un- 
known to  the  Nevilles.  Dalrymple  was  silent. 
He  sat  opposite  Mabel,  looking  at  her  as  she 
arranged  the  children's  books — longing,  yet 
dreading,  to  break  the  news  which  lay  heavy 
on  his  kind  heart.  He  knew  she  must  think 
him  so  strange,  yet  he  could  not  overcome  his 
embarrassment.     Thoughts    of    the    evil    that 
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was  in  store  were  passing  rapidly  through  his 
mind.  He  knew.  Seymour's  love  for  Eleanor ; 
but  was  it  a  love  that  would  overcome  all 
obstacles !  At  length  Mabel  seated  herself 
opposite  to  him,  determined  to  wage  war  upon 
what  she  considered  a  return  to  the  uncom- 
fortable taciturnity  she  had  disliked  in  their  first 
interview. 

"  Now,  please !  pray  Mr  Dalrymple  put 
on  your  brightest  smile,  whenever  you  honour 
this  charming  room  with  your  presence.  Will 
you  not,  to  please  me  ?" 

Mabel  said  these  words  in  the  gaiety  of 
her  heart ;  but  she  little  knew  what  impression 
they  were  destined  to  make. 

Dalrymple  felt  that  he  could  do  anything 
to  please  her.  There  was  such  a  charm  in 
cheerfulness — in  Mabel's  particularly.'  How 
pleasantly  her  gay  tones  fell  upon  his  ear, 
Httle  in  harmony  as  they  were  with  the  sad 
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news  which  he  had  come  over  purposely  to 
break.  No,  he  could  not  give  pain  and  distress 
— after  all,  it  was  not  an  imperative  duty — 
time  would  reveal  it  in  due  course.  Poor 
Eleanor  Neville ! 

Still  he  was  silent.  Strange,  that  at  such 
a  time — on  so  short  an  acquaintance — with  the 
memory  of  the  past  so  fresh — it  was  strange 
that  the  idea  should  pass  through  his  mind. 
Could  he  ever  love  again  ?     Could  Mabel — 

"  Now  really,  Mr  Dalrymple,  you  are  in- 
corrigible !  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  your  lovely  flow-ers— have  I  not  sufficiently 
expressed  my  thanks  for  them  ?"  Mabel  again 
gaily  interrupted  his  soliloquy. 

'^  I  really  beg  your  pardon.  I  -  -  You 
have  ornamented  this  room  charmingly,  with 
your  drawing,  and — " 

"  And  this  is  all  he  can  find  to  say,  to-day," 
thought   Mabel.     ''  Mr  Beverley  was   neither 
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taciturn  nor  prosy.  What  will  you  say,  Mr 
Dalrymple,"  she  exclaimed,  ^^when  you  hear 
that  I  have  a  charming  visit  in  prospect 
to  Melverley — that  I  am  going  there  this 
autumn." 

"  Indeed  !"  A  shade  of  colour  passed  over 
his  bronzed  cheek.  He  was  himself  engaged 
to  Melverley.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  meet 
Mabel  there.     Yet  he  felt  inclined  to  regret  it. 

"  And  do  you  expect  much  enjoyment  ?"  he 
said,  quietly. 

"  The  very  greatest,  of  course.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  glad  that  you  are  going  to  Melverley." 

"  Not  glad  !  Why  will  you  be  perverse  ? 
why  will  you  not  see  the  bright  side  of  things  ? 
I  thought  that  your  good  nature  would  have 
rejoiced  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  friend 
— that  she  has  still  her  old  affection  for  me. 
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Now,  do  tell  me,  has  Lady  Florence,  or  the 
Earl,  or  the  Countess,  or  any  member  of  the 
family  displeased  you?" 

^'  Never — but — I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be 
happier  for  mixing  in  the  society  at  Melverley. 
It  is    of  yourself  I  am  thinking." 

"  Much  obliged — but  really,  of  whom  is  the 
society  composed,"  and  Mabel  fancied  it  was 
her  duty  to  feel  rather  indignant  with  one, 
who  because  he  was  her  father's  and  mother's 
friend,  felt  himself  privileged  to  give  her 
unpalatable  advice. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  give  an  opinion  ; 
but,  as  I  have  known  your  family  for  many 
years,  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  an  interest 
in  you." 

*'  Yes,  but  not  to  be  enigmatical,"  said  Mabel, 
laughing ;  "  now    I  am  prepared  for  a  lecture." 

It    would     be    quite     delightful    to    lecture 

Mabel,    thought   Dalrymple;     she    would     so 

G  2 
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certainly  keep  the  ball  in  her  own  hands,  and 
show  me  that  I  was  prudish,  foolish,  ignorant 
of  the  w^orld,  perhaps,  and  yet,  all  the  tinae,  he 
so  charnoingly  amiable,  feeling,  and  good- 
tempered.  He  said  aloud — "  I  would  not 
lecture,  I  would  only  warn,"  and  he  looked 
kindly  at  the  happy  young  girl  before  him. 

"  But  a  warning  always  sounds  so  very 
ominous ;  I  had  rather  be  told  at  once  what 
the    danger   is." 

"  It  exists  principally  in  our  own  security — 
in  our  w-armth  of  heart — in  our  absence  of 
suspicion  ;  now  do  you  not  confess  that  these 
may  be  reckoned  among  your  attributes?" 

"  Perhaps  so, — and  surely  you  w^ould  not 
wish  me  to  become  mistrustful,  cold,  forgetful  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  only  have  you  think  that  all 
the  w^orld  is  not  quite  like  yourself.  If  you 
were  to  become  worldly,  less  simple-minded 
than    you    are    now%  your  charms   w^ould   be 
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greatly  diminished,"  he  said  quickly,  and  as  if 
speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  her  he  was 
really  addressing. 

"  But  against  whom  do  you  wish  to  warn 
me,   Mr  Dairy mple?" 

^'  Against  all  and  every  one  who  are 
not  really  open  and  straightforward,  for 
your  nature  cannot  enter  into  deceit  or 
into  anything  superficial,  but  in  parti- 
cular— will  you  forgive  me? — against  Mr 
Beverley." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  unjust  and  ungenerous," 
exclaimed  Mabel,  slightly  colouring,  though 
she  would  have  given  worlds  if  the  tell-tale 
blush  could  have  been  repressed.  The  next 
moment  she  looked  steadily  at  Mr  Dairy mple, 
and  her  slight  feeling  of  vexation  vanished, 
for  his  countenance  spoke  only  kindness  and 
truth. 

^'  I   know  friendship,"  and   he  laid  a  stress 
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upon  the  word,  "  I  know  disinterested  friendship 
is  but  slightly  appreciated  ;  when  truths  are 
unpalatable,  those  who  utter  them  are  generally 
accused  of  unworthy  motives ;  but  if  there 
were  fewer  cessions  to  conventionalisms  in 
the  world,  and  more  real  honesty,  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  less  misery  and  evil.  Politeness, 
perhaps,  forbids,  but  friendship  commands  me 
to  say,  Miss  Neville,  that  probably  in  the 
society  at  Melverley  you  will  be  thrown  amongst 
many  fashionable,  high-born,  agreeable  men 
of  the  world,  some  gamblers  by  profession, 
some  by  habit,  not  merely  with  the  dice,  but 
with  the  more  dangerous  weapon — feeling.  If 
they  gain,  you  are  certain  to  lose,  for  the  stakes 
are  not  equal ;  amongst  these  I  count  Mr 
Beverley." 

"  You  really  are  doing  your  duty  sternly 
and  honestly,"  replied  Mabel,  more  and  more 
displeased  at  Dalrymple  having  discovered  the 
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interest  she  took  in  Beverley,  and  also  at  his 
coupling  his  name  with  hers.  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  warning — I  only  hope  it  will  not  be 
needed — I  hope  my  friend  Lady  Florence  also 
has  a  friend  to  warn  her.  It  is  a  pity  so 
much  good  advice  should  be  thrown  away 
when  I   am  the   only  listener  here." 

Not  heeding  her  petulance,  for  he  felt  he 
had  rather  drawn  it  upon  himself  by  his  unasked- 
for  sincerity,  he  merely  repHed,  "You  are 
young,  but  the  time  will  perhaps  come  when 
your  eyes  will  be  open  when  too  late.  Others 
have  been  deceived,"  he  continued,  with  a 
touch  of  his  former  asperity.  "  I  would  not 
wiUingly  annoy  you,  or  incur  your  displeasure." 

Tn  a  moment  Mabel  smiled  forgiveness. 
She  knew  that  the  seeds  of  suspicion  had 
been  deeply  sown  in  what  should  have 
been  a  noble  heart ;  she  felt  more  pity  than 
anger,  when  she  thought  that  she  had  perhaps 
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attributed  to  him  motives  of  which  he  was 
guiltless.  "  Surely  you  do  not  disapprove 
^of  rational  amusement  (she  said  more  meekly), 
Mr   Dalrymple?" 

"Far  from  it.     Here  you  live  too  secluded.'' 

"  That  is  delightful !  Nothing  is  so  conci- 
liating as  an  opinion  that  exactly  agrees  with 
one's  own,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  restored  to  her 
usual  good-humour.  "  If  you  had  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  this  place  was  quite  gay  enough, 
and  suited  the  genius  of  eighteen,  I  should 
have  turned  very  rebelKous  and  very  con- 
tradictory." 

*'  Then  I  have  put  a  stop  to  all  argument, 
which  I  regret ;  it  is  as  pleasant  to  find  an 
opposite  opinion  well  maintained,  as  it  is  to 
know  that  the  law  you  have  given  is  accepted 
by  mankind   in  general." 

"  I  give  no  law,  and  ask  for  no  obedience ! 
I    am    delighted     that    the    distinguished  Mr 
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Dalrymple  should  condescend  to  waste  a 
moment  upon  me ;  and  really  you  have  been  so 
very   kind,"  she  continued  feelingly. 

Dalrymple  had  risen  to  take  his  leave,  yet 
still  he  hngered.  He  had  not  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  his  visit  ;  his  feelings  and 
thoughts  had  been  so  interested,  he  had  for  the 
moment  forgotten  his  anxiety  on  Seymour's 
account.  iVt  length  Eleanor  herself  entered,  and 
difficult  as  it  was  in  general  to  read  her  thoughts, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  her 
quiet  happy  smile.  His  heart  bled  for  her, 
he  knew  that  a  few  hours  would  reveal  all  ; 
his  voice  sounded  kinder  and  softer  than 
usual  as  he  said  '^  good-bye,"  Eleanor  thought. 
Mabel  had  never  known  a  half-hour  pass  so 
quickly  as  the  last  had  done,  and  she 
wondered  why  Mr  Dalrymple's  words  always 
left  an  impression  upon  her  mind,  which  she 
neither    could  nor  wished  instantly    to  efface ! 
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Some  days  passed,  and  Eleanor  grew  anxious, 
for  Seymour  had  not  written,  and  though  she 
endeavoured  to  calm  her  fears,  and  scarcely 
even  gave  words  to  them,  she  was  haunted 
by  an  almost  superstitious  consciousness  that 
dark  days  were  in  store  for  her.  How  could 
she  account  for  Charles's  silence !  Yet  she 
refrained  from  damping  the  happiness  of  Mabel, 
who  in  the  highest  spirits  had  a  hundred  times 
talked  over  and  planned  with  herself  and  her 
mother  the  intended  visit  to  Melverley,  until 
all  obstacles  had  been  overcome  in  imagination, 
and  she  felt  herself  already  initiated  into  the 
mysteries    of  the  gay  world. 

The  sisters  had  separated  for  the  night  ; 
Mabel  retired  to  rest  and  sleep.  Not  so 
Eleanor — with  Seymour's  last  letter  in  her 
hand,  the  only  one  he  had  written  since 
their  late  separation,  she  sat  looking  out 
upon    the    night,   her  thoughts   travelling   far 
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and  wide  over  the  past  and  future.  She 
felt  that  a  turning-point  in  her  existence 
was  at  hand,  and  the  multitudes  of  hopes 
and  fears,  which  always  crowded  in  upon  her 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  naturally  returned 
with  redoubled  force  in  the  stillness  of  solitude. 
She  had  no  wish  to  sleep,  and  gently  threw 
open  the  window  of  her  room,  which  looked 
upon  the  garden.  The  moonhght  glanced  upon 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  hghting  up  their  smooth 
glossy  leaves,  and  threw  a  long  silvery  ray 
upon  the  soft  green  turf  She  gazed  for 
some  moments  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
pleasure,  heightened  by  the  perfect  stillness 
around,  unbroken  save  by  the  murmuring  of  the 
brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  movement,  a  low  rustling  among 
the   bushes,  a  moving    shadow. 

Was    it    fancy,    over- wrought    imagination, 
which  always  imaged  to  her  mind's  eye  the  form 
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of  Charles  Seymour?  Or  was  it  reality? 
At  this  late  hour,  when  she  thought  him 
so  far  distant !  What  had  happened  ?  Surely 
some  great,  terrible  disaster  he  dared  not 
tell  her!  A  cold  shiver  of  doubt  and  fear 
came  over  her,  as,  a  certainty  that  it  was 
Seymour  being  obtained  by  her  prolonged  and 
anxious  gaze,  she  hastily  descended  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  boudoir.  In  another 
moment  he  had  entered  the  house. 

It  was  a  strange  meeting — soon  the  whole  tale 
was  told — he  was  flying  from  his  creditors,  and 
had  not  dared  trust  himself  to  the  light  of  day, 
yet  must  have  one  more  meeting  with  Eleanor. 
Led  by  impulse,  he  had  risked  all, — for  how 
should  she  hear  the  miserable  tale  from  other 
lips !  Would  not  his  devotion  authorise  this 
strange  step  !  Eleanor  could  not  blame  him ! 
He  felt,  he  knew,  that  chance,  or  rather 
sympathy  would  favour  him, — that  by  intuition 
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she  would  be  watching  for  him,— lookmg  out 
upon  the   moonlight, — thinking  of  him  ! 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  And  then  for  the 
explanation,  the  heart-rending  confession,  the 
destroying  of  all  hopes,  the  self-condemnation. 

It  was  all  quickly  told, — true  and  terrible ; 
yet  Eleanor  did  not  sink  under  it,  though  her 
cheek  grew  pale.  She  only  clung  closer  to 
him.  How  much  he  must  be  suffering  !  His 
uncle  gone  !  Linstead  another's  home !  himself 
a  self-ruined  man ! 

There  was  a  recklessness  in  his  eye,  despair 
in  his  heart;  yet  he  had  sought  her.  She 
was  his  first  thought ;  she  must  comfort  him — 
but  how ! 

For  a  few  moments  after  he  had  told  the 
outlines  of  his  tale,  they  sat  together  in  silence ; 
then  Eleanor  mentioned  Dairy mple's  name. 
She  felt  gladdened  by  a  sudden  hope. 

"No!     Not   Dalrymple;    once   he   has  be- 
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friended  me.  On  the  day  of  our  last  parting, 
Eleanor,  you  remember,  he  was  most  generous, 
noble.  I  can  never  force  myself  again  upon 
him.  I  must  bear  all,  and  we  must  part.  I 
have  come  to  say  farewell !  " 

She  looked  at  him  steadilv.  He  could 
not  be  in  earnest  ! 

'^  Yes.  I  am  a  ruined  man — my  prospects 
have  all  faded  away !  I  must  leave  a  name 
behind  me  in  my  own  country  branded  with 
disgrace ! " 

"  Is  there  no  redress  ? "  she  said,  calmly. 
"No  appeal  to  Mr  PercivaFs  honour,  his 
kindness,  his  old  friendship,  even  ? " 

"  No  !  Do  not  name  him  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
passionately,  "lest  my  bitterest  curse  fall 
upon  him.  He  is  the  author  of  all  my  ruin. 
I  am  maddened — it  is  all  a  terrible  dream  ! 
I  felt  there  was,  there  would  be,  foul  play; 
yet  I  was  forced  to  fly,  to  save  myself  from 
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arrest,  Eleanor,  and  I  left  without  the  old 
man's  blessing — without  one  kind  word.  I 
lay  concealed  for  a  day  and  night — I  could 
not  place  long  miles  between  myself  and  the 
dear,  kind,  dying  old  man !  Soon  it  was  all 
over, — and  now,  what  have  I  left  ?  Fool  that 
I  have  been  !  blinded  by  that  man's  hypocritical 
friendship,  I  trusted  all  to  him.  How  will  he 
dare  to  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Seymour  ? 
It  will  but  pubHsh   his  infamy  to  the  world !  " 

He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  self- 
control,  as  he  rose  and  paced  the  room  with 
hasty,  uncertain  steps.  "  What  have  I  left, 
Eleanor,  my  own  dear  one  ? "  he  exclaimed, 
tenderly,  as  she  went  up  to  him,  and  implored 
him  to  command  himself  for  her  sake. 

"  You  have  my  love  still ! "  and  she  wept 
upon  his  shoulder  tears  that  should  have 
blotted  out  his   misery  for  ever. 

*'  I  know  it — I  know  it !     I  know  all  that 
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the  truest,  kindest,  best  of  dear  ones  could 
say.  I  know  it  is  not  Linstead  ;  it  is  not  my 
name,  my  wealth  (the  wealth  I  should  have 
possessed)  that  you  sought ; — it  was  myself, 
with  all  my  imiperfections,  my  unpardonable 
weakness  !  I  never  doubted  your  disin- 
terestedness ;  but  how  can  I  thus  return  your 
self-devotion?  can  I  lead  my  bride  from  the 
altar  to  poverty, — the  poverty  that  I  have,  by 
my  infatuation,  drawn  upon  myself?" 

"  Be  calm,  Charles,  let  us  talk  reasonably," 
she  said,  quietly.  To  her  mind  all  was  not 
desperate.  Though  deprived  of  Linstead,  still 
he  had  a  small  fortune  of  his  own  ;  his  uncle, 
too,  might  have  left  him  a  small  legacy.  Why 
was  there  room  for  such  frantic  despair  ? 
Alas !  she  had  known  little  of  his  former  life ; 
of  his  deep  implication  in  many  a  gambling 
scheme.  She  did  not  know  of  his  many 
causes    for   self-reproach  ;    she   could   scarcely 
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comprehend  his  extreme  agitation.  Riches 
were  nothing  to  her  without  his  love — ^with 
it,  their  loss  was  but  trifling. 

"  Eleanor,  I  do  not  think  you  will  desert 
me  !  And  yet,  we  must  speak  the  words — 
we  must  release  one  another !  What  will 
your  father,  your  mother,  the  world  say,  if  I 
were  to  bind  you  to  your  promise  ?  You  do 
not  know  all.  I,  too,  have  deceived  in  my 
love  for  you ;  in  my  foolish  hopes  that  all 
would  come  right  in  the  end  !  I  am  in  debt 
— thousands  ! " 

*'And  you  have  then  no  consideration  for 
my  happiness  !  "  she  said,  sorrowfully ;  '*  you 
think  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  forsake,  to  forget, 
— you  can  part  thus  from  me !  Am  I  not 
to  share  your  sorrow,  if  sorrow  is  to  be 
shed  upon  your  path  ?  Is  a  wife  only  for 
prosperity  ?  " 

"  But  it  must  never,   never  be,  Eleanor, — 
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generous  and  loving  as  you  are.     My  honour 
and  my   pride  forbid  it ! " 

"Begin    life    again,"    she   replied,    with    a 
calmness  that  astonished   Seymour,  contrasting 
as  it  did  in  its   deep  seriousness  with  his  own 
mad    and     terrible    impetuosity.       "  Let     us 
begin  life  together.     We  are  both  so  young." 
She   might   so  speak    in   her  ignorance   of 
the     miserable    facts.      But     how  could    he 
blind     himself?       No,    it    could    not,    must 
not  be  ! 

"  No  !     I  must  not  involve  you  in  misery." 
The    words  sounded   coldly  upon    Eleanor's 
ear. 

*'  It  is  not  for  me  to  urge  you  still  to  bo 
what  you  have  so  long  been  to  me,"  she,  at 
length,  replied,  while  her  natural  reserve  and 
modesty  made  her  shrink  from  expressing  to 
him,  her  affianced  lover,  all  she  felt  even  at 
this    terrible    moment.       "If  by    your    own 
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feelings  you  do  not  understand  me,  I  cannot 
explain." 

"  The  dearer  you  are  to  me,  my  own 
Eleanor," — and  now  he  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and,  by  the  light  of  the  candle  she  had  hastily 
brought  down  with  her,  he  gazed  full  upon 
her  face,  so  pale,  yet  so  beautiful,  in  its 
expression  of  intense  sorrow  —  ''  the  more 
inestimably  precious  as  is  your  love,  the  more 
I  dread  putting  it  to  the  severe  proof  that 
must  be  in  store  if  you  still  consent  to  link 
your  fate  with  mine.  I  am  a  beggar! 
Years  must  pass  away  before  I  can,  even  with 
all  exertion,  call  anything  my  own.  Others, 
perhaps,  may  lure  you  by  their  wealth  and 
fascinations ;  can  I  bind  you  to  wait,  upon  the 
mere  chance  of  being  able  to  gain  a  scanty 
subsistence  ?  " 

*'I  could   wait  long,   long  years,  if  I  have 
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only  hope  to  support  me,  and  could  feel  that 
you  were  not  unhappy." 

"  There  speaks  the  unselfish  devoted  heart 
of  woman,"  exclaimed  Charles,  while  regret, 
ever  keener  and  keener,  came  across  him,  that 
he  had  so  completely  marred  his  own  happiness, 
and  put,  not  the  constancy,  but  the  powers 
of  endurance,  to  the  test,  of  one  he  loved  so 
tenderly.  All  was  still  so  fresh, — he  thought, 
that,  of  all  human  beings  he  himself  was 
the  most  bitterly  tried;  he  felt  completely 
prostrate.  All  would  have  been  well, — poverty, 
banishment,  disgrace, — could  Eleanor  have 
shared  his  fortunes ;  but  pride  forbade  that 
his  lips  should  ever  utter  w^ords  which  should 
place   her  in  his  own  altered  position. 

She  would  have  given  up  all  for  him,  nor 
thought  the  sacrifice  too  great.  She  would 
unhesitatingly  have  bid  adieu  to  those  whom 
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she  had  hitherto  most  loved  on  earth,  and 
have  trusted  herself  to  him,  if  only  he  would 
have  demanded  of  her  this  proof  of  her 
affection. 

*'  You  do  not  consider  that  I  am  even  worse 
than  penniless — that,  notwithstanding  the 
legacy  of  5,000/.  my  uncle  has  left  me,  I 
shall  leave  debts  behind  me  that  for  years  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  defray.  I  must  go  to 
some  distant  land  where  my  name  has  never 
been  heard,  and  there,  Eleanor,  with  your 
memory  alone  to  cheer  and  urge  me  on- 
wards— " 

*'You  will  not,"  she  hastily  interrupted, 
**  let  the  wide,  stormy  ocean  roll  between  us. 
You  will  not  leave  me,  and  condemn  me  to 
a  miserable  uncertainty  as  to  your  very 
existence :  that  will  be  hard  to  bear.  Yet ! 
Charles,  I  will  bear  all,  and  no  one  shall  hear 
me   murmur,  because  my  lot    is    an   anxious 
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one,  if  we  may  still  be  to  each  other  what  we 
have  been." 

"You  will  hear  me  lightly  spoken  of — my 
past  faults  and  even  foibles  hardly  criticized ;" 
he  said,  gently,  too  much  overcome  by  her 
pleading  to  make  the  resistance  his  feehng 
of  duty  told  him  should  be  made  for  her  sake. 
Yet  what  a  long,  anxious,  uncertain  future  was 
before  them  both  !  He  could  scarcely  con- 
template it.  Hope,  in  him  so  innate,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  abandoned  him. 

"  Could  you  bear  all  this  ?  "  he  continued, 
as  he  looked  sadly  upon  her. 

"I  can  bear  all  if  I  possess  what  I  have 
long  so  deeply  prized,"  she  answered,  as  she 
threw  her  arms  round  him,  and  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder.  She  had  conquered  !  There 
was  to  be  no  more  doubt !  The  future  might 
be  dark,  but  it  was  not  completely  clouded 
over.     Still  they  might  love  each   other,  and 
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live  for  each  other,  though  years  might  pass, 
and  their  union  might  still  be  far  distant. 
This  moment  would  never  be  forgotten  ;  it 
would  be  like  a  beacon  upon  a  hill!  She 
was  once  more  his  own  loved  Eleanor. 
Nothing   more   could   separate   them. 

And  now  they  spoke  of  the  past  and  the 
future.  The  past,  once  so  bright — how  could 
so  sudden  a  change  have  swept  over  all. 
So  great  was  the  seveiity  of  the  blow  which 
had  been  dealt,  that,  at  first,  its  full  extent 
could  scarcely  be  realized.  But  some  charac- 
ters are  improved  by  adversity,  others  sink 
under  its  pressure.  Eleanor  had  no  fears 
or  even  thought  as  regarded  herself,  for  she 
knew  and  almost  loved  Seymour's  imper- 
fections, even  though  from  them  an  argument 
might  naturally  be  drawn  against  her  entire 
reliance  upon  him;    yet   she  could   not  look 
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forward  to  years  of  separation  without  fore- 
bodings, undefined  though  they  were.  Hers 
was  not  a  buoyant  disposition,  but  it  was 
formed  for  endurance — where  others  would 
have  sunk ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  she  felt 
she  had  gathered  the  experience  of  years. 

Not  one  word  of  reproach  could  pass  her 
lips,  though  Seymour  saw  but  too  clearly,  in 
the  long  separation  before  him,  the  punishment 
of  all  his  past  life.  The  lesson  was  never 
to  be  forgotten.  He  had  intended  to  lead 
with  her  such  a  life  of  happiness,  goodness, 
and  entire  reform !  but  now  his  heart  misgave 
him  that  he  should  never  call  her  his  own. 
He  had  vague  ideas  as  to  the  future — perhaps, 
of  retrieving  his  fortunes  in  the  western  world 
— ^but  then  his  large  and  pressing  debts ; 
of  those  details  Eleanor  must  remain  ignorant. 

Of  his  unformed  plans  he,  however,  spoke 
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with  something  like  renewed  hope,  now  that 
his  mind  was  lightened  of  its  heaviest  load. 

But  time  passed.  By  the  early  dawn  he 
must  emhark  at  Southampton  for  the  French 
coast.  He  intended  joining  his  friend  Beverley 
at  Paris;  on  his  further  plans  he  had  not 
yet  decided,  until  he  could  gain  more  infor- 
mation as  to  the  exact  nature  of  his  uncle's 
will. 

To  such  a  strange  meeting  there  could 
he  but  a  sorrowful  parting,  hut  at  length 
it  was  over,  and  Charles,  homeless,  yet 
thankful  and  comparatively  hopeful,  had  left 
Eleanor  to  the  fate  which  was  still  more  hard  to 
bear.  His  was  to  be  an  active  life — her's,  quiet 
endurance  in  the  midst  of  small  every-day 
duties. 

The  strange  will  of  Sir  Philip  Seymour 
was   soon   speedily   commented    upon    by    all 
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who  were,  or  who  were  not,  concerned  in 
it ;  and  every  word  that  was  spoken,  in 
which  Charles's  prospects  were  referred  to, 
inflicted  a  keen  wound  on  poor  Eleanor^s 
sensitive  heart.  She  had  revealed  to  her 
family  the  substance  of  her  interview  with 
him,  and  was  thankful  that  her  father  had 
permitted  her  to  carry  out  her  own  fixed 
determination  with  regard  to  her  engage- 
ment. 

Mr  Neville,  as  has  been  before  mentioned, 
was  an  honourable  man;  and  though  he 
unsparingly  reprobated  the  conduct  of  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  late  affair,  he  did 
not  feel  himself  authorized  to  put  a  veto 
upon  his  daughter's  marriage,  while  she  was 
willing  to  wait,  until  a  more  favourable  turn 
should  be  given  to  Charles'  prospects. 

Poor  Mrs    Neville   was,   for   the    moment, 
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quite  cast  down,  but  soon  regained  her  elastic 
spirits  amidst  her  usual  busy  avocations,  and 
to  Mabel  it  devolved  to  give  her  sister  all 
the  comfort  that  her  feeling  sympathy  could 
bestow  in  many  a  quiet  tete-a-tete. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

"Who  contemplates,  aspires,  or  dreams,  is  not  alone; 
lie  peoples  with  rich  thoughts  the  spot." 

Dalrymple   had   taken    a    great    interest    in 
young  Seymour,  and  sincerely  grieved  over  his 
altered   prospects,   involving   as   they   did    the 
happiness  of  one  of  that  family  which  seemed 
destined  to  exercise  over  him  a  life-long  interest. 
Indeed,    he   had    hegun    to   ask    himself  the 
question  whether  it  was  the  remembrance  of 
her   he   had   first    loved,    or   the   presence   of 
the    young    and    fascinating    Mabel    Neville, 
which  now  shed  the  most  powerful  influence 
over    his   many   solitary   hours ;    and   though 
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he  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  "it 
was,  it  could  he  only  a  reflected  interest/*  he 
was  conscious  of  a  gradual  wearing  away  of 
his  misanthropical  hahits,  and  of  becoming 
daily  of  a  more  sociable  turn. 

Seymour  had  written  to  him,  informing 
him  in  detail  of  all  that  had  occurred  since 
his    uncle's    death. 

Full  of  real  regret,  and  wishing  above  all 
to  cheer  Eleanor  with  hope  for  the  future,  he 
rode  over  to  the   Glen. 

Mr  Neville  was  out,  Mrs  Neville  engaged 
in  a  hundred  different  ways  ;  the  '  boudoir '  gave 
him  a  smiling  welcome ;  Eleanor  was  not  there, 
Mabel  was  teaching  her  two  little  sisters,  who 
in  a  moment  were  at  Mr  Dalrymple's  side, 
for  he  was  a  favourite  with  all  children,  though 
he  scarcely  asked  for  their  notice.  All  looked 
very  bright  and  pretty  ;  it  seemed  as  if  happi- 
ness must  be  around  Mabel.     Yet,  surely,  she 
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had  a  feeling  heart,  and  her  sister's  anxieties 
must  be  her's  also !  He  did  not  know  that 
Mabel,  in  her  unselfishness,  had  taken  upon 
herself  the  task  of  tuition  entirely  of  late, 
knowing  how  irksome  it  would  naturally  prove 
to  Eleanor  in  the  first  days  of  her  anxiety, 

"  You  have  heard  all,  Mr  Dalrymple,"  Mabel 
began,  as  she  soon  dismissed  the  children, 
rightly  concluding  that  what  so  nearly  con- 
cerned her  sister's  happiness,  might  be  trusted 
to  the  friendship  of  one,  who  had  proved  he 
had  deeds  as  well  as  words  at  his  disposal. 

"  I  was  no  stranger  to  the  news  you  have, 
perhaps,  only  lately  received,"  he  replied,  "  when 
I  paid  my  last  visit  here,  but  I  was  then 
unwilling  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  unwelcome 
intelligence." 

"You  were  kind  and  thoughtful;  but  all 
is  not  indeed  so  dark  for  poor  Eleanor.  It 
seems  hard  that  her  bright  visions  should  all 
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be  so  soon  dissolved.  But  can  you  advise 
nothing  ?  You  know  Charles  Seymour  is 
in  Paris  with — ''  she  hesitated,  "  with  Mr 
Beverley  ?  " 

He  took  no  notice  of  her  hesitation,  hut? 
true  to  the  somewhat  uncompromising  character 
he  had  gained,  replied,  "  And  I  regret  to  hear 
it.  Mr  Beverley  is  not  a  desirable  companion 
for  one  of  Seymour's  easily  led  away  disposition 
— his  advisers  and  friends  should  be  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  I  fear  Beverley  has  to  answer 
for  much  that  has  happened  of  late." 

"  Poor  Mr  Beverley  1"  exclaimed  Mabel, 
endeavouring  to  hide  a  shght  feeling  of  an- 
noyance; "how  perfectly  ignorance  in  his  case 
is  bhss — for  I  believe  that  he  has  no  idea  with 
what  scrutinizing  eyes  you  have  regarded  him 
during  your  short  acquaintance;  pray  do  tell 
me  the  secret  of  your  powerful  discrimination, 
Mr   Dalrymple." 
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The  secret  is,  I  believe,  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  blinded.  I  like  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are.  I  look  further  than  manner  and 
appearance." 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid  of  judging  too 
hastily?"  replied  Mabel.  "Are  we  always  to 
suppose  that  a  frank  and  pleasant  manner 
hides  folly  and  vice,  and  everything  mean 
and  disagreeable  ?  " 

She  spoke  hastily,  again  secretly  rejoicing 
that  her  happy  youth  was  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  deep  experience  her  companion 
had  so  forcibly  gained. 

"  Far  from  it  ;  but  I  do  not  wish,  however, 
to  urge  you.  Miss  Neville,  to  seek  to  dissolve 
the  charm  which  your  own  nature  throws 
around  you,"  he  replied  rather  coldly,  and  as 
if  speaking  to  one  scarcely  yet  capable  of 
deep  reasoning  ;  "  but  I  do  wish  you  to 
beware    of    encouraging    a   determination   not 
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to  profit  by  any  experience  but  that  which 
is  self-gained/' 

Had  Mr  Dalrymple  possessed  the  right  of 
interference,  Mabel's  pride  would,  perhaps, 
have  revolted  from  his  frequent  exercise  of 
it,  but  as  it  was,  she  merely  asked  herself 
why  he  took  such  pains  to  open  her  eyes 
with  regard  to  Mr  Beverley  in  particular,  and 
frankly  replied : 

"  Indeed,  I  prefer  the  truth  to  any  pleasing 
falsehood,  nor  am  I  unwilling  to  listen  to 
any  advice  from  a  kind  friend  like  yourself." 

He  was  unable  to  resist  the  charm  of 
Mabel's  ingenuousness,  as  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  which  she  thought  irresistibly  agreeable : 

*'  No  one  is  really  pleased  at  the  moment 
to  be  considered  wanting  in  either  penetration 
or  strength  of  mind,  but  silent  reflection  is 
often  the  best  mentor.  Such  a  part  I  am 
disposed    to  act   towards   you,    Miss   Neville ; 

VOL.   II.  I 
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and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  your  character, 
without  running  the  risk  of  incurring  your 
displeasure,  or  of  being  considered  over- 
officious." 

In  these  words  there  was  a  slight  appeal 
to  Mabel's  superiority  over  the  generality  of 
her  age  and  sex,  which  she  could  not  but 
confess  gratified  her,  proceeding  as  it  did  from 
the  lips  of  the  severe  Mr  Dairy mple,  and  she 
replied  gaily : 

**I  really  feared,  and  deeply  regretted  losing 
your  good  opinion,  because  I,  with  many  others, 
will  not  look  upon  the  agreeable  Mr  Beverley 
with  your  Argus  eyes — from  henceforth,  then, 
you  will  not  quite  consider  me  beneath  your 
kind  consideration  ?" 

*'  No,  let  us  come  to  a  tacit  understanding ; 
while  you  keep  true  to  your  unsuspecting 
character,  you  will   permit  me,   under  all  cii*- 
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cumstances,  to  give  you  the  advice  which  I 
may  think  wholesome  though  distasteful." 

''  You  will  prevent  all  necessity  for  improve- 
ment, or  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  my  dormant 
powers,"  replied  Mabel  laughing ;  "  but  if  your 
discrimination  ever  once  fail,  I  hope  you  will 
not  plead  for  any  leniency  in  my  judgment  of 
yourself.  I  may  and  do  love  truth,"  she 
continued,  ''  but  I  also  dearly  love  all  beauty, 
all  romance,  all  charming  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation !  I  could  not  live  at  the  Glen  without 
indulging  these  harmless  tastes." 

Ah !  Herbert  Dalrymple,  lord  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  beautiful  and  secluded  groves 
and  glens  of  Hazelymph,  the  anti-poetic  utili- 
tarian, the  blase  man  of  the  world,  the  ^  misan- 
thrope, malgre-lui,^  the  worshipper  of  rigid 
truth,  the  unsparing  judge  of  womankind ; 
why  do  the  words  and  looks  of  this  beautiful 

I  2 
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Mabel  Neville  so  charm  your  heart,  that  almost 
all  remembrance  of  the  ostensible  object 
of  this  second  prolonged  visit  to  the  '  boudoir' 
has  vanished  from  your  mind?  Why  do  you 
feel  rejoicing  in  secret,  that,  as  one  invested 
with  certain  undefined  privileges,  you  may 
henceforth  watch  over,  reprove,  and  warn  ? 

Why,  notwithstanding  all  your  clear  judg- 
ment of  men  and  things  in  general,  has  the 
attractive  Hastings  Beverley  been  hitherto 
singled  out  as  the  one  object  most  befitting  the 
exercise  of  your  powers  of  penetration  ! 

*'  I  must  begin  by  begging  you,  above  all 
things,  to  beware  of  romance — cruel  as  you 
may  think  me.  It  gives  a  false  colouring  to 
everything." 

*^  Not  false  in  this  instance ;  our  minds  are 
our  own  medium,  and  here  I  icill  be  rebellious, 
Mr  Dalrymple,  before  you  have  well  begun 
the  exercise  of  your  functions.     Beauty  is  all 
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around  us,  and  why  should  we  not  see  it  with 
our  own  clear  bright  eyes  ?  It  is  everywhere — 
in  every  shower  and  sunset,  in  all  the  strange 
fantastic  shapes  of  rock  and  hill  on  which  the 
misty  clouds  rest,  which,  more  in  fancy  than 
in  reality,  I  have  hitherto  seen." 

"  Yes !  and,"  he  continued,  warming  with 
her  enthusiasm,  for  at  heart  he  was  as  poetic 
and  imaginative  as  herself,  "  it  is  everywhere, 
in  every  leaf  and  stem,  and  heathery  hill  side ; 
in  the  flower  that  rears  up  its  splendid  blos- 
soms amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  that  grand,  stormy,  rolling  ocean  that 
divides  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  world. 
Beauty  is  surrounding  us  wherever  nature 
works  her  will ;  and  beauty  is  in  thought,  too,  in 
pure,  guileless  thought,  in  kind,  unselfish  action ; 
but  oh !  it  fades — it  all  fades  too  soon  away." 
He  seemed  to  repent  the  momentary  display 
of  excited  feeling,  as  he  coldly  continued — 
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"  But  the  perception  of  beauty  mainly 
belongs  to  youth,  I  fear ;  it  is,  as  you  say,  prin- 
cipally a  reflection  from  the  mind  within.  Few 
in  later  life  see  with  the  eyes  that  once  gave 
so  bright  a  colouring;  and  even  in  youth  intel- 
lect, tastes,  genius,  differ — no  one  can  judge 
for  another." 

"  I  have  great  hopes  of  you,"  exclaimed 
Mabel ;  "  were  it  not  for  the  sad  termination 
of  your  very  eloquent  definition  of  beauty,  I 
should  really  say  you  had  a  most  romantic 
turn — am  I  not  correct?"  and  she  laughed 
heartily  at  what  she  considered  her  com- 
panion's defeat   on  his  own  ground. 

He,  too,  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  said, 
"  For  once  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  misled 
by  an  influence  from  which  I  have  long  since 
fancied  myself  free.  I  wish  to  become  a  man 
of  practical  common  sense.  It  is  not  fair  to 
make   the    latter    more  difficult  by   awaking 
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those   echoes   that    I    hoped   had   long   since 
died  away." 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  you  were  once 
as  weak-minded  as  your  pupil,"  said  Mabel, 
perseveringly.  "  Such  beautiful  visions  come 
at  my  bidding !  I  have  no  wish  they  should 
be  suddenly  dissolved." 

"  Then  you  are  under  a  willing  slavery. 
I  fancied  you  were  also  a  worshipper  of  truth." 

"And  so  I  am — but  I  am  not  a  slave  to 
it.  My  fairies  and  I  have  the  most  perfect 
understanding.  They  possess  enough  of  our 
proud  rebellious  human  nature  to  know  the 
exact  moment  when  their  society  is  no  longer 
desirable,  and  leave  me  to  descend  to  the  very 
necessary  avocations  of  every-day  life;  but 
they  never  fail  to  come  at  my  bidding  when 
I  call  them  to  accompany  me  into  the  forest 
or  by  the  river  side.  Now  you  must  not  look 
superbly  scornful,  for  I  am  sure  you  can  enter 
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into  the  good-fellowship  that  exists  between 
me  and  my  fairies." 

He  smiled.  "  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
pleasant,  that  it  has  been  pleasant  to  indulge 
a  poetic  imagination  ;  I  do  not  even  say  that 
bright  colouring  must  necessarily  be  false  ; 
but  there  is  danger,  lest  we  should  magnify 
the  good   and   overlook  the  evil." 

"  But  as,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  much 
more  good  in  the  word  than  evil,  I  had  rather 
at  present  enjoy  all  that  is  enjoyable,  than 
steer  a  middle  course  so  early  in  life,  and 
run  the  risk  of  becoming — "  She  hesitated. 
She  was  so  afraid,  with  all  her  innocent  love 
of  mischief,  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  one 
whom  she  liked,  respected,  and  pitied  so 
much   as   Dalrymple. 

"  Go  on,'*  he  said,  gently ;  "  you  cannot  do 
me  any  harm." 

"  Of    becoming   wise    and    cautious,    and, 
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perhaps^  a  little  severe, — I  was  going  to  add. 
Besides,  there  really  is  nothing  unreal  in 
innaginary  pleasures,  I  think ;  they  are  as 
solid  and  as  satisfying  for  the  time  being 
as  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  an- 
cients." 

"  Your  imaginations  must  be  based  upon 
some  solid  foundation,  or  they  will  crumble 
to   dust." 

He  looked  steadily  at  his  companion,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  drawing.  She 
felt  his  keen  grey  eyes  w^ere  upon  her,  but 
could  not  read  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  the  conversation  soon  turned  upon  Seymour 
and  his  apparently  hopeless  prospects,  Dal- 
rymple  having  kindly  promised  that  he  would 
himself  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  him 
in  his  embarrassment,  and  determined  upon 
seeking   him   in   Paris,   when   he    had    made 
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himself    fully   master   of    the   difficulties   that 
surrounded   him. 

An  hour  had  passed  so  pleasantly,  and, 
consequently,  so  quickly!  only  too  quickly, 
Dalrymple  thought,  as  he  rose  to  take  his 
leave.  He  looked  at  Mabel.  She  was  beauti- 
ful, certainly,  and  more  than  beautiful.  She 
had  mind,  which  spoke  as  well  through  the 
intelligent  eye  as  through  that  soft  persuader, 
a  ^sweet-toned  voice.  But,  then — she  was 
totally  untried  ;  the  world  had  not  as  yet 
lavished  upon  her  its  fascinating  and  insincere 
adulation.  She  had  quickness  of  perception, 
strong  determination ;  she  could  be  guided, 
but  not  slavishly  controlled.  She  had  strong 
feelings ;  but  was  not  of  that  timid,  yielding 
nature  which  looks  to  others  for  support,  and 
is  happy  only  in  submission.  Her  character 
pleased  him.  It  was  one  exactly  suited  to 
his   own.     He   could  not,  he   did  not,   wish 
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to  define  all  he  felt — to  destroy  the  illusion 
that,  theorist  as  he  was,  he  unconsciously  loved 
to  subnait  to.  And  she!  Had  she  known 
what  conclusion,  and  inferences,  he  had  been 
drawing  during  this  and  former  conversations, 
she  would  have  been  tempted  to  play  upon 
his  scepticism,  and  his  penetration,  and  have 
sought  out  the  dark  side  of  her  character, 
to  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons. 

But,  in  truth,  she  was  a  bright,  imaginative, 
yet  truthful,  loveable  being,  with  those  cheerful, 
happy  spirits  that  made  the  sober  daily  life 
she  led  a  continual  holiday  to  herself  and  all 
around  her.  And  yet  she  was  just  imperfect 
enough,  had  just  enough  w^aywardness,  and 
the  slightest  spice  of  coquetry ;  just  enough 
love  of  independence,  and  impatience  of  control, 
selfishness,  and  the  meaner  foibles  of  our 
nature,  to  be  absolved  from  the  reproach  of 
insipidity :  and  this  Dalrymple  felt. 
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"  When  we  meet  in  the  autumn  at  Mel- 
verley,  you  will  allow  me  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  your  guardian,  Miss  Neville?'^ 

"  Certainly  not — if  you  intend  to  thwart 
me  in  all  my  inclinations;  which  is  what  I 
very  much  suspect  you  wish  to  do/'  she  replied, 
laughing.  "  But  I  promise  I  will  be  very  obe- 
dient when  your  ideas  and  mine  coincide.  I 
fear  we  shall  often  disagree ;  and  then — " 

And  then — Dairy mple  said,  ''Adieu!" 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"  Hope  is  itself  a  species  of  happiness,  and,  perliaps,  the 
cliief  happiness  this  world  affords ;  but  expectations, 
improperly  indulged,  end  in  disappointment." 

-^Johnson. 

It  is  astonishing  what  wonders,  a  few  hours, 
bringing  with  them  a  complete  change  of 
scene  and  influences,  can  work  on  a  susceptible 
mind.  Charles  Seymour,  wearied  with  his 
night's  watching,  and  his  previous  days  of 
anxiety,  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had 
cherished  from  childhood,  mounted  the  deck 
of  the  Southampton  packet,  fancying  himself 
the  most  miserable  of  men  ;  but  no  sooner 
bad  the  fresh  sea-breeze   placed  some  leagues 
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between  himself  and  the  English  shore,  than 
things  began  to  assume  to  his  mind  a  less 
formidable  aspect.  When  he  first  set  foot  on 
continental  ground,  the  speck  of  hope  in  the 
horizon  had  already  grown  to  very  large 
dimensions.  He  was  young,  and  with  energy 
his  natural  powers  might  be  turned  to  infinite 
advantage.  He  vv^as  a  good  linguist;  perhaps, 
through  the  assistance  of  Beverley,  whose 
introductions  were  numerous,  he  might  even 
enter  some  profession  in  which  he  might  rise, 
and  ultimately  secure  a  competency  equal  to 
Eleanor's  moderate  wishes.  Perhaps  some 
kind  friend  might  come  forward  and  relieve 
him  at  once  from  his  pressing  difficulties ; 
perhaps  Percival  would  turn  out  less  of  a 
rogue  than  he  appeared  to  be;  perhaps, — in 
short,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  Paris 
terminus,  all  the  Genii  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights  ' 
seemed  to  have  been  at  work  to  brighten  the 
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aspect  of  things  around  him.  He  had  only 
a  few  hundreds  in  the  world,  it  was  true,  but 
with  them  he  intended  to  do  wonders.  He 
drove  at  once  to  the  Rue  Rivoh,  where  Beverley 
had  secured  him  apartments  in  the  same  hotel, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  as  those  he  himself 
occupied. 

The  meeting  between  the  friends  was 
cordial,  for  Beverley  had  as  much  affection  for 
Seymour  as  he  was  capable  of  experiencing. 
And  if  it  were  possible  to  do  him  a  good  turn, 
without  injury  to  himself,  he  would  sooner 
make  exertions  for  him  than  for  any  other 
man. 

Beverley's  luxurious  apartments  seemed,  on 
first  sight,  to  be  very  inappropriate  to  an 
impoverished  adventurer,  such  as  Seymour 
knew  him  to  be.  There  was  every  imaginable 
comfort:  sofas,  velvet  chairs,  gold  clocks, 
mirrors,  a  large  bouquet  of  beautiful   flowers 
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filled  the  centre  of  the  table,  which  was  strewed 
with  a  variety  of  English  and  foreign  gazettes ; 
pictures  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  Beverley, 
in  an  elegant  deshabille,  invited  Seymour  to 
partake  of  a  substantial  repast  which  was 
before  him. 

During  this  meal  the  events  of  the  last 
fortnight  were  fully  discussed.  Percival 
received  his  full  share  of  abuse,  and  every 
possible,  or  impossible  speculation,  was  glanced 
at,  by  which  Seymour's  fortunes  might  be 
retrieved,  and  his  debts  cancelled. 

**  I  have  been  terribly  uneasy  about  you  of 
late,  Charlie,"  said  Beverley,  in  a  tone  of  the 
highest  spirits,  which  somewhat  deprived  his 
words  of  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to 
convey.  "  Only  fancy  !  No,  no  ;  we  will  not 
suppose  anything  so  utterly  uncomfortable, 
yet  so  gentlemanlike,  as  the  Queen's  Bench. 
But;  suppose  you  had  not  come  to  Paris  just 
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in     the    very    nick     of    time     for    remaking 
your  fortunes?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Charles, 
looking  incredulous. 

"  Why  there  are  many  ways  open  to  a 
fellow  like  you,  good-looking,  young,  in  short, 
a  man  of  the  world;  but  then — " 

"  Go  on.     I   am  on  tenter-hooks  !  " 

"  But  then — you  are  too  scrupulous. 
Scruples  are  all  very  well,  but  when  a  man 
has  been  treated  as  you  have  been  by  Dame 
Fortune,  a  certain  portion  of  these  same 
fine  principles  must  vanish,  for  necessity  has 
no  law." 

"  Do  not  be  so  enigmatical — speak  out  ? 
Any  moderate  concession  to  expediency,  per- 
haps," rephed  his  friend,  laughing. 

"  Well,  you  must  marry  I  " 

"Who?  Some  stately  old  Marquise,  with 
so   many  thousand   francs    of  ^  rente,'   that  it 

VOL.  II.  K 
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would  take  a  day  to  calculate  how  many 
good  solid  English  pounds  they  would  make ; 
or,  what  would  be  much  better,  shall  I  send 
Percival  a  present  of  a  packet  of  poisoned 
gloves,  and  come  into  my  own  property  as 
heir-at-law  ?  " 

^^Not  so  bad,  upon  my  word.  I  have 
great  hopes  of  you.  You  see  your  case  is 
far  from  desperate;  you  have  hit  upon  two 
expedients  which  had  never  entered  my  fertile 
brain.  You  acknowledge  you  are  a  ruined 
man?" 

"Decidedly,  at  present.  It's  a  pleasant 
position ! " 

"  There's  nothing  like  coming  to  the  point 
at  once.  If  you  had  any  hopes,  any  thing  in 
prospect,  I  should  say,  wait  for  the  good  time 
coming;  but  you  are  worse  than  penniless. 
We  are  both  in  debt, — you  can't  help  me,  I 
can't  help  you  at  present,  though — " 
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"  What !  Have  you  found  a  mine  ?  or  has  a 
fortune  been  left  you  ?  or, — " 

^'  Neither,  and  both.  I  rose  last  night  from 
a  certain  little  round  table  the  winner  of  some 
thousand  francs." 

"  What,  Beverley,'^  said  Seymour,  starting 
with  unpleasant  surprise ;  "  what,  after  all  the 
warnings,  all  the  lessons,  all  your  promises  ! 
you  are  a  madman  if  you  still  gamble.  I 
know  you  have  not  a  farthing  to  lose.  This 
is  not   your  advice  to  me,  is  it?'^ 

"  What  advice !  I  have  given  none  yet," 
and  Beverley  laughed  heartily  ;  "  though  when 
a  m.an  has  been  beggared  by  another's  villainy, 
what   resource   has  he?" 

"  Well,  if  you  intend  to  advocate  downright 
gambling,  you  and  I  must  part.  I  have 
suffered  enough ;  so  have  you.  I  have 
renounced  it  for  ever.'' 

"You  are  a  mighty   law-giver,  no  doubt," 

K  2 
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replied  Beverley,  noways  daunted,  *'  but  I  say 
it  is  all  fair,  and  open  to  all.  One  man 
has  wits,  another  money — exchange  is  no 
robbery." 

'^  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  cheat,"  said 
Seymour,  somewhat  scornfully,  shocked  as  he 
was  at  a  certain  reckless  manner  he  had  never 
before  observed  in  his  friend.  "  You  know 
honour  from  dishonour,  right  from  wrong,  surely. 
Do  you  never  intend  to  reform  !" 

"  Bah  !  I  am  desperate,  and  that's  the  truth 
— a  short  life,  and  a  merry  one  for  me, 
that  must  be  my  motto — where  have  I  a 
home  on  earth  ?  where  have  I  any  ties  ?  does  any 
earthly  being — but  you,  perhaps,  Charlie — care 
for  me  ?  no  one  would  shed  a  tear  over  my 
grave  !  No,  not  even  Mabel  Neville,"  he  said, 
bitterly,  and  in  a  low,  stifled  voice. 

Seymour  was  touched ;  he  had  never  seen 
his  friend  in  a  sentimental  mood ;  what  could 
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have  produced  so  sudden  an  ebullition  of  feel- 
ing. He  felt  his  own  lot  was  one  comparatively 
supremely  blessed ;  for  he  was  cared  for,  he  was 
beloved,  he  had  some  one  to  live  for,  whose 
affection  would    repay  every   exertion. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  Beverley — but 
as  if  to  avoid  his  glance  the  latter  hastily  ex- 
claimed, "  I  don't  know  what  has  bewitched  me 
of  late,  but  I  suppose  after  those  profoundly  quiet 
three  weeks  at  "  The  Glen,"  some  excitement 
is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  me.  Come, 
come — I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  I  would  have 
you  beheve ;  the  fellow  I  fleeced  last  night  is  a 
regular  old-stager — he  has  only  met  with  his 
deserts.  He  looked  rather  blank  when  he 
found  he  had  to  hand  over  to  me  his  whole 
week's  winnings." 

"But  you  will  not  be  able  to  stop  here, 
Beverley ;  you   will  soon  become  one    of  the 
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regular  clique,"  and  Seymour  looked  at  him 
suspiciously.  *'  You  !  A  man  of  high  family  ! 
an  Englishman!  I  will  stand  by  you  still, 
though  we  have  done  each  other  no  good 
hitherto,  I  am  afraid,  if  you  will  begin  Hfe 
again  with   me.'' 

"Begin  on  what  —  eh,  Charlie? — you  are 
only  joking.  If  you  have  any  means  of  making 
a  fortune,  I  advise  you  to  bid  me  adieu;  I 
won't  stand  in  your  light.  Come,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  knights  of  my  little 
round-table.  Some  of  them  are  capital  fellows 
— rich  as  titles  and  tumble-down  castles  can 
make  them ;  some  upstart  millionaires,  who 
thank  you  for  winning  their  money  and  bringing 
them  into   notice." 

"  But  the  tables  may  turn ;  you   have  been 
fortunate    once,    suppose. " 

*^  Suppose   nothing,  but  that  I   am   hence- 
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forth  Fortune's  favourite.  Besides,  the  Seine  is 
a  swift-flowing  stream, — suppose  you  look  for 
me  at  the  Morgue  some  morning." 

^'  What  a  horrible  idea !  you  have  become 
terribly  desperate  of  late." 

"  Granted — it's  all  come  upon  me  this  last 
month.  When  one  has  once  got  one's  hand 
into  the  dice-dox,  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  withdraw  it  quietly.  But 
enough  of  self,  and  self-concerns.  What  are 
your  plans?   No  more  joking." 

*^  Plans  I  have  none;  but  something  must 
be  done.  My  poor  dear  uncle  kindly  left  me 
five  thousand  pounds ;  enough  to  pay  off  about 
a   third  of  my  debts." 

"I  wonder  you  didn't  shoot  Percival 
quietly  before  you  left  Linstead.  But  you'll 
soon  be  rich  if  you  follow  my  advice.  Only, 
I  repeat,  you  are  such  a  fine  high-principled 
gentleman.    There's  Australia — that's   perfect 
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banishment ;  California — all  humbug  ;  railway 
shares — bring  you  into  debt ;  there  is  but 
one  scheme  left  —  you  must  marry  an 
heiress." 

"  Who  ?  my  old  French  Marquise  before- 
mentioned?"  exclaimed  Charles,  laughing. 

"  No,  no,  no,  six  times  no — but  a  charming 
young  English  girl,  rich  as  a  Jewess,  fresh  as 
a  rose,  well-educated,  even  aristocratic-looking 
— now  what  say  you?" 

"Delightful,  if  I  were  not  already  suited! — 
Now  do  talk  a  little  common-sense — what 
scheme  have  you  to  propose?" 

"  Charles  Seymour,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  have  the  presumption  to  think  that  you, 
a  penniless,  disinherited,  young  Baronet, 
though  you  are,  are  to  marry  that  girl  ?  Why 
Eleanor  Neville  herself,  I  should  fancy,  would 
laugh  at  the  very  idea.  It  was  all  very  right 
and  proper  to  make  love,  and  to  talk  of  living 
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for  each  other,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  when 
you  were  supposed  to  be  heh'  to  Linstead,  but, 
of  course,  all  that  was  knocked  on  the  head 
when  the  old  man  died,  and  made  that  sad 
mistake  in  his  will." 

"  How  lightly  you  talk,  Beverley,"  said 
Seymour,  half  angrily.  "  If  I  had  not  supposed 
you  were  only  in  fun,  I  should  have  put  a 
stop  to  all  this  nonsense  at  -  once ;  you 
know  a  promise  cannot  be  broken — I  am 
thankful  to  say.  Besides,  should  I  trifle  with 
her  happiness  ?" 

"  All  lovers  speak  as  you  do — and  constancy 
is  a  virtue !  yes,  a  very  great  virtue !  but 
unfortunately  it  happens  to  be  one,  I  con- 
sider, very  rarely  exercised.  Is  it  likely  that 
Miss  Neville  will  remember  you  until  you 
have  made  a  large  fortune?  Her  happiness, 
too !  Well,  I  do  envy  you  having  it  in  your 
keeping  !    But  you  will  both  tire   of  this  sort 
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of  thing  before  many  months  are  past;  it  is 
the  way  of  the    world,  believe    me,  my   dear 
fellow, — or  else,  will  you  tell  me  why  those  who 
are  constant  in   such  matters  are  held  up  as 
rare  examples  to  the   rest  of  the  world?" 
"  But  you  do  not  know  Eleanor  Neville." 
"  Perhaps  not;  but  I  know  you,  which  is 
more  to   the   purpose.     Now,   of  course,  you 
are    quite    sentimental — hopeful — in    love,    in 
short.    Wait  a  little!    Soon  you  will  hear  of 
her  as  the  belle  of  the  Southampton  ball-room 
— a  little,  wee  bit  jealous,  but  still  with  such 
a  bright,  happy  recollection  of  moments  when 
you   promised  each  other  all  kinds  of  pretty 
things !      The   next  news    (when    you're    far 
away  in  Australia,  counting  your  head  of  sheep) 
will  be  that  Miss  Neville  is  ordered   by   her 
father  to  marry  some  rich  old  man — you  will 
be  rather  desperate  this  time,  and  think  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  it ;  and  then — " 
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"  And  then,  and  then — "  said  Charles,  good- 
humouredly,  for  he  began  to  be  interested  in 
his  future  proceedings. 

"  Well,   to  make   a   long   story  short,  you 
will  be  tired  of  waiting  and  hoping,  and  getting 
poorer  and  poorer,  and,  at  last,  so  many  mails 
have    come    in,    and   no   letter   from   Eleanor 
Neville,  you  will  marry,  to  revenge  yourself,  the 
rich  heiress  who  has  been  dying  for  you,  ever 
since  she  first  saw  you  in  that  foreign  land, 
where   you  are  supposed  to  have  made  your 
home.     And  you  will  return  to  England  just 
in  time   to  find  Eleanor  a  lovelv  widow,  with 
one  child  and  a  large  fortune." 

"  You  are  a  good  hand  at  telling  a  love- 
story,  Beverley.  Now,  you  will  be  rather 
disappointed,  I  think,  when  I  inform  you  that 
I  have  her  father's  consent;  and  that  it  is 
only  an  affair  of  time." 
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"  Exactly  what  I  say  — only  an  affair  of 
time,"  exclaimed  Beverley,  laughing  heartily ! 
*'  but  in  order  that  some  part  of  my  story 
may  not  be  verified,  I  give  you  notice,  that 
m.y  charming  little  heiress  is  quite  ready  for 
you,  without  your  crossing  the  seas  to  find 
her." 

^'  Very  well ;  I  will  carry  on  the  joke  :  pray 
introduce  me  to  her.'' 

"  I  have  been  keeping  watch  over  her  for 
the  last  fortnight ;  and  that  is  not  an  easy 
matter — for  these  needy  French  aristocrats  have 
had  an  eye  to  her  ever  since  she  was  fourteen. 
But  her  old  father,  grandfather,  or  guardian, 
whichever  he  be,  is  as  cunning  as  they — and 
no  Frenchman  will  carry  off  his  prize.  Every- 
thing favours  you  from  henceforth.  I  found 
out,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the 
old  millionaire,  that  he  was  once  as  poor  as 
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you  are ;  and  that  he  owed  everything  early 
in  life  to  the  kindness  of  your  uncle,  Sir 
Philip." 

"  Indeed !  Now  then  is  the  time  for  deeds, 
not  words,  if  he  is  really  grateful.  He  can 
befriend  me  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  with- 
out giving  me  his  daughter." 

"  He  has  asked  a  hundred  and  fifty  questions 
about  you  since  I  first  mentioned  your  name 
accidentally.  He  is  in  bad  health;  and  most 
anxious  to  secure  a  good  *  parti'  for  his  precious 
heiress,  before  he  dies.  Your  chance,  as  an 
English  Baronet,  is  excellent." 

"  Is  he  in  the  mercantile  line?"  said  Sey- 
mour, as  if  following  his  own  train  of  thought, 
instead  of  his  friend's. 

"  Yes — so  much  the  better,  for  he  will  pay 
all  your  debts  at  once ;  mine  into  the  bargain 
— I  calculate  upon  that,  of  course.  You'll 
hold  your  head  high  above  Percival." 
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"  If  you're  such  an  advocate  for  matrimonj', 
why  not  try  your  own  luck,  Beverley?  The 
field  is  open  to  you  as  well  as  to  me ;"  replied 
Charles,  with  an  affectation  of  seriousness. 

"  No,  no — I  have  no  matrimonial  turn — 
you  have ;  besides,  don't  think  I  am  quite 
so  disinterested  as  I  appear  to  be — of  course, 
you  pay  my  debts,  and  then — I  shall  be  content 
with  a  thousand  a-year." 

"  Come !  we  have  carried  this  joke  far 
enough.  If  you  are  in  earnest,  I  tell  you 
honestly,  I  will  follow  your  advice  when  Miss 
Neville,  my  affianced  wife,  acts  the  part  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  assign  to  her.  She 
ought  to  be  highly  gratified  at  the  good  opinion 
you  have  formed  of  her,  and  of  womankind 
in  general." 

"You  would  both  be  much  w^iser  and 
happier  if  you  would  only  follow  my  advice, 
Charlie;   but    if    you    are    contentious,    this 
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morning  —  heigho  —  I  am  tired  with  my 
mental  exertions  in  your  cause."  He  threw 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  took  up  Galignani,  and 
handed  Seymour  an  EngHsh  paper  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  first  paragraph  which 
met  the  eye  of  the  latter  caused  the  blood  to 
rush  into  his  cheek,  and  his  heart  to  beat  with 
anything  but  a  pleasant  emotion. 

"  What's  this  ? "  he  exclaimed,  reading 
aloud.  ''  It  is  rumoured  that  the  young  heir 
and  possessor  of  the  title  of  an  old  baronetcy 
in  the  north  has  fled  the  country,  to  avoid 
faUing  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors;  and 
we  fear  that  many,  to  whom  considerable  sums 
are  owing,  will  be  losers  by  the  dishonourable 
and  safe  proceeding." 

Beverley  listened  eagerly,  though  he  was 
deep  in  the  perusal  of  many  tempting 
advertisements  for  the  amusement  of  the 
ensuing   week. 
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"  Another  strong  inducement  for  you  to 
marry  my  heiress,"  he  exclaimed,  with  studied 
coolness,  as  he  laid  down  his  paper.  "  Let  me 
think  what  introductions  I  should  first  procure 
you.  It  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  am  a  rela- 
tive of  our  x\mbassador  ;  your  fortune's  made.'' 

"  Hang  your  absurd  scheme,  Beverley," 
exclaimed  Seymour,  in  an  unusual  mood  of 
bitter  annoyance.  '*  To  be  called  dishonourable ; 
to  be  copied  into  every  petty  country  news- 
paper; to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a 
villain  !  Am  I  not  going  to  pay  every  farthing 
of  my  debts  in  due  course  of  time  ?  though 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from  I  know 
not.  Of  course,  the  villain  Percival  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  I  shall  write  a  full  state- 
ment to  the  Times,  and  expose  his  roguery." 

"  And  much  good  you  will  do.  It's  only 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  It  will  all  blow  over ; 
so    don't    be    uneasy.      Where  will    you    go 
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to-night?  To  the  Due  de  Morville?  La  Baronne 
de  Vicennes?  They  both  give  balls.  No, 
I  have  it.  Madame  La  Duchesse  de  Cenis. 
First  English  society  there — sure  to  meet 
my  heiress  ;  your  fortune's  made  by  being 
seen  beneath  the  blaze  of  the  Duchess's 
chandeliers.  Sir  C.  Seymour — young  baronet 
—handsome,  too;  unlucky  story  not  known. 
Come,  I  wish  to  befriend  you,  you  see!" 

*'  I  have  no  spirits  for  all  this  foolery, 
Hastings.  If  your  old  millionaire  will  put  me, 
baronetcy  and  all,  behind  the  counter,  and 
make  me  partner  in  a  year  or  two's  time,  I 
will  say,  thank  you  kindly.  So  if  you  really 
can  assist  me,  I  promise  no  foolish  ideas  of 
pride  and  vanity  shall  come  between  me  and 
independence.  But  I  am  in  earnest,  Hastings. 
Eleanor  Neville  shall  be  mine,  some  day ;  and 
your  heiress  may  marry  you  or  the  first 
Frenchman  who  wants  some  tin ! " 
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Beverley  laughed.  "Very  well,  we  shall 
see.  You  will  soon  tire  of  making  money  by 
slow  degrees,  when  a  kind  word  and  a  winning 
smile  or  two  would  match  you  with  the 
wealthiest  in  the  land.  Will  you  let  me 
chaperone  you  to  Madame  de   Cenis's  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,  though  I  shall  be  like 
a  cloud  hanging  over  the  sun — I  mean  I 
shall  act  as  a  foil  to  your  gaiety.  I  shall 
fancy  every  one  will  be  pointing  at  me  as  the 
hero  of  that  insulting  paragraph." 

"  Nonsense  —  I  never  saw  you  in  better 
looks.  A  slight  tinge  of  melancholy  is 
absolutely  becoming.     Your  fortune's  made." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

**  Above,  below,  in  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 
Thy  faiiy  worlds.  Imagination,  lie." 

— Campbell. 

Beverley  was  playing  a  game,  the  moves  of 
which  he  had  no  intention  that  Seymour  should 
scrutinize  too  closely.  He  was  in  earnest  when 
he  proposed  to  him  to  remedy  his  broken 
fortunes  by  marrying  the  young  English  heiress, 
who,  as  he  truly  said,  was  beginning  to  make 
a  great  sensation  in  the  Parisian  world;  and 
Seymour's  having  fixed  upon  Paris  as  his  tem- 
porary abode,  facilitated  his  projects.  He  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  friend's  easily 
worked  upon  disposition,  and  knew  that  com- 
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panionship  such  as  his  own,  was  next  to 
indispensable  to  him,  in  any  distresses  of  a 
mental  or  pecuniary  nature.  He  felt  he  had 
him  completely  under  his  control,  being  fav 
more  initiated  in  the  ways  of  the  world  than 
Seymour — and,  heartless  to  a  certain  degree, 
as  well  as  unsteady  in  principle,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  calculated  upon 
a  possibility,  w^hich  Seymour,  in  the  truth  and 
earnestness  of  his  nature,  had  once,  indeed,  but 
once  only,  contemplated.  Since  his  last  inter- 
view with  Eleanor,  the  necessity  for  the  self- 
sacrifice  he  at  first  thought  incumbent  upon 
him,  had  vanished.  Years,  he  now  felt,  w^ould 
only  be  a  stricter  bond  of  union  between  them. 

But  Beverley  had  not  reasoned  thus.  What 
had  a  man  like  Seymour,  cast  upon  the  wide 
world,  to  do  with  love?  thought  he.  Not  that 
he  wholly  ignored  its  existence,  or  even  its 
power,  but  love  in  penury  and  obscurity — love, 
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as  the  conqueror  of  all  obstacles  of  time  and 
chance,  never  had,  and  never  could  come  within 
the  pale  of  his  things  possible.  Then,  Eleanor, 
herself!  to  pine  away  in  that  secluded  Glen 
in  the  midst  of  the  New  Forest,  during  the 
best  years  of  her  lovely  youth — for  Beverley 
had  an  eye,  if  not  a  soul,  for  beauty  and 
goodness ;  to  devote  herself  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  might  perchance  return  to  her  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  with  a  hardly-earned  pittance, 
and  who  might  perchance  never  return  at  all. 
No !  he  gave  her  credit,  with  all  her  softness, 
for  too  much  common  sense,  and  womanly 
ambition,  for  such  a  state  of  things  to  be 
considered  possible,  far  less  probable.  How 
could  he,  indeed,  worldly-minded  and  super- 
ficial as  he  was,  understand  Eleanor's,  or  any 
woman's  heart !  How  could  he  sound  the 
depths  of  that  all-powerful  feeling  which  is 
*'  neither  old,  nor  is  it  new,"  but,  like  the.  same 
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seed  sown  in  different  soils,  seems  ever  to 
flourish,  age  after  age,  variously  modified  in 
each  individual,  with  its  own  distinctive  and 
unalterable  peculiarities;  yet  defying  all  times 
and  all  climes.  How  could  Beverley  understand 
this,  pleasure  and  expediency  being  his  deities ! 
Time  and  perseverance  on  his  own  part  in 
his  friend's  cause,  and  lucky  chance  favouring 
Seymour,  were,  he  was  convinced,  alone  wanting 
to  perfect  his  speculations,  and  to  give  him 
finally,  and  this  was  not  the  least  important  point 
to  be  considered,  a  strong  claim  upon  Seymour's 
liberality.  He  was  not  acting  a  totally  unselfish 
part,  he  did  not  even  give  himself  credit  for  it. 
He  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  no  turn  for  matri- 
mony ;  nor,  if  he  bad,  was  he  disposed  to  bring 
into  his  own  family,  to  be  coldly  received  and 
barely  tolerated,  the  daughter  or  adopted  child 
of  a  millionaire,  whose  successful  mercantile 
speculations  had  raised  him  from  nothing. 
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With  Seymour  the  case  would  be  totally 
different.  He  had  no  aristociatic  father  to 
please  or  displease,  nor  had  he  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  a  host  of  proud,  long-de- 
scended connections.  For  himself,  all  he  desired 
was  a  free  life,  the  power  to  roam,  and  to  cull 
the  sweets  from  every  flower,  with  a  welcome 
and  a  home  wherever  Seymour  should  pitch 
his  tent. 

The  millionaire,  as  may  have  been  divined, 
was  old  Mr  Jarvis,  the  Marseilles  merchant. 

Years  have  passed  since  he  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  reader.  The  middle-aged  man 
of  active  commercial  habits,  strong  sense,  and 
great  kindness  of  heart,  is  fast  sliding  into  old 
age — but  a  well-spent  youth  throws  a  bright 
halo  over  the  decline  of  life,  and  Mr  Jarvis 
was  an  example  of  all  that  at  such  a  period 
is  cheering  to  look  upon.  If  there  were  one 
event  in  his  life  on  which  he  dwelt  with  plea- 
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sure,  it  was  the  chance  which  had  secured  him 
the  friendship  of  the  so-called  Mrs  Cecil,  and 
the  adoption  of  Rosa.  On  her  he  bestowed 
more  than  a  parent's  care  and  love — she  was 
his  first  and  last  thought.  Her  bright  sunny 
smile,  that  very  smile  which  had  lit  up  the 
more  striking  beauty  of  her- mother's  face  ;  the 
transparent  colour  on  her  cheek  harmonizing 
so  prettily  with  her  golden  hair,  her  light  quick 
step,  and  the  pleasure  which  sparkled  in  her 
clear  blue  eyes  whenever  she  escaped  from 
study  to  rush  to  his  side,  all  had  irresistible 
power  over  the  old  man.  He  almost  wor- 
shipped this  idol  of  his  later  years. 

And  she,  with  a  love  which  knew  no  object 
but  himself  and  her  dearest  Mrs  Cecil,  returned 
all  his  care  and  affection.  That  there  was 
some  mystery  connected  with  her  birth,  was 
an  idea  that  from  time  to  time  had  dawned 
upon  her,  as  her  thoughtful  fancy  expanded, 
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and  recalled  fragments  of  indistinct  images 
connected  with  early  childhood.  Why  was 
her  mother's  name  never  mentioned?  Why 
was  good,  kind  Mrs  Cecil,  on  all  other  points 
so  indulgent  and  sympathising,  so  unwilling  to 
satisfy  the  natural  yearnings  of  her  heart  with 
regard  to  her  early  history — for,  with  the  quick 
perception  of  childhood,  she  had  not  failed 
to  note  many  trifling  circumstances,  and  to 
treasure  up  many  unguarded  words,  proving 
that  this  dear  friend  was  not  ignorant  of  what 
she  so   carefully  withheld. 

No  doubt  had  ever  crossed  her  mind,  that 
she  was  not  Mr  Jarvis's  own  loved  child,  the 
petted  darhng  of  his  old  age,  the  heiress  of  all 
his  wealth.  She  could  not  remember  an 
hour  of  sorrow  in  the  whole  of  her  short 
existence  which  his  kind  words  and  fond 
caresses  had  not  soothed ;  yet  day  by  day,  as 
she  grew  out  of  childhood,  the  one  idea  that 
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all  was  not  as  it  seemed  to  be,  strengthened 
to  painful  intensity,  and  often  was  Mrs  Cecil 
on  the  point  of  revealing  all,  and  disclosing 
the  painful  secret  she  had  so  long  preserved. 
But  how  could  a  mother  tell  her  own  child 
the  history  of  her  early  life,  connected  as  it 
was  with  so  much  that  was  weak,  erring,  and 
miserable!  Then  her  husband — where  was 
he?  what  had  been  his  fate  since  he  had 
deserted  her?  For  years  no  tidings  had 
reached  her — she  never,  even  with  Mr  Jarvis, 
alluded  to  his  name;  how  could  she  accuse  a 
parent  to  a  child  ?  Therefore  Mrs  Cecil  was 
silent  upon  all  topics  on  which  she  meditated 
painfully  in  secret,  and  years  and  trials,  while 
bringing  out  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  her 
character,  had  likewise  tended  to  strengthen 
the  pride  and  decision  which  had  so  early 
proved  her  bane  as  the  girl  and  as  the 
wife.  .    . 
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Rosa's  marriage,  however,  which,  as  a 
probable  event,  Mr  Jarvis,  conscious  of  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  years,  most  anxiously 
contemplated,  was  the  time  mentally  resolved 
upon  and  darkly  hinted  at  by  Mrs  Cecil  for 
lightening  her  own  heart  of  the  load  it  had 
so  long  borne,  and  for  giving  to  her  child 
the  blessed  knowledge  that  a  mother's  love 
had  for  so  long  watched  over  her. 

"  If  ever  I  marry,  then,  dear  Mrs  Cecil,  you 
really  will  tell  me  all  you  know — who  my 
mother  was,  whether  she  was  not  very  like 
you,  and  if  she  would  have  been  as  kind,  and 
was  as  beautiful  as  you ;  and  why,  if  she  died  in 
that  far-oif  land  of  Italy,  why  my  father  did 
not  make  his  home  there  for  ever;  dear  Mrs 
Cecil,  you  will  tell  me  all?"  And  Mrs  Cecil 
promised,  and  for  the  moment  Rosa  was 
satisfied. 

Born   and    educated    in  the    sunny   south, 
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Rosa,  though  a  child  in  years,  was  not  one 
in  ideas  and  feeling,  and  without  having  lost 
the  simphcity  of  childhood,  she  had  gained 
at  sixteen  the  manners  and  experience  of  a 
much  more  advanced  age.  Hitherto  all  her 
affection  had  centered  in  her  own  home  ties. 
But  there  were  times  when  sweeter  voices  than 
any  she  had  hitherto  hstened  to,  now  seemed 
to  speak  to  her  when  alone — when  Mrs  Cecil, 
still  continuing  her  hahit  of  daily  tuition,  had 
returned  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  the  privacy 
of  her  own  small  abode,  and  when  Mr  Jarvis 
was  quietly  slumbering  in  his  large  arm-chair. 
At  such  times  Rosa  would  rush  for  some 
charming  tale  of  romance,  and  then  for  a 
long  happy  hour,  she  would  sit  under  the  shade 
of  the  large  tree  which  just  hid  the  too  brightly 
glowing  sky,  leaving  clear  the  ripple  of  the 
sunny  waters  as  they  rolled  in  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Then  was  the  time  when  all  that  spoke  of 
beauty,  and  fancy,    and   love,   in    her    nature, 
seemed  kindling    into    life.      Visions    of   days 
to  come,  brighter  days  than  any  that  had  gone 
before,   sweeter  songs   than  any  she  had  ever 
heard,  more  kindly    voices    than   those   which 
had  ever  spoken,  all  threw  such  a  glow  over 
her  imaginary  picture,  that  the  fairy  tale  she 
held     in     her    hand,    sank     into    comparative 
insignificance.       Then     suddenly    she    would 
rouse  herself  from  her  reverie,  and  remember 
that   Mrs    Cecil  had  told    her  that  childhood 
was  the  "  happiest    stage  of  life,"    that  many 
bright  creations  of   fancy    were  visions  which 
would  only    bring  trouble  in   their  train,  and 
that   life   was    not    the    tempting    Paradise    it 
appeared,  when  viewed  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Still  her  heart  refused  to  be 
hushed,  and  something  spoke  from  within  of 
beauty  and  of  gladness,  of  bright  clouds  that 
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would  not  melt  away,  and  soft  airs  that  would 
always  waft  towards  her  odours  of  sweet 
perfumes,  and  trouble,  sin,  and  death,  seemed 
too,  too  far  removed  from  her  to  have  any 
power  over  the  actual  moment. 

All  undefined  and  transitory  as  were  these 
feelings,  they  still  gave  a  charm  to  the  present, 
which  she  had  no  wish  should  be  dissolved; 
and  when  it  was  decided  that  her  home  of  so 
many  happy  years,  was  to  be  exchanged  for 
gay  and  glittering  Paris,  no  future  prospect 
seemed  bright  enough  to  make  amends  for 
all  to  which  she  must  bid  adieu.  But  her 
dear  Mrs  Cecil  was  to  accompany  her  and  live 
with  her  always,  and  that  was  some  compensa- 
tion for  what  she  left  behind.  In  due  course 
of  time  she  was  reconciled  to  the  change 
which  opened  to  her  a  new  and  wonderful 
world. 

Young   as   she  was,   the   attractions  of  the 
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English  heiress  were  not  Hkely  to  remain  long 
in  obscurity;  and  Mr  Jarvis  was  aware  that, 
once  introduced  into  society,  each  day  would 
bring  an  increase  of  welcome  from  among  the 
aristocratic  acquaintances  his  wealth  had  secured 
him ;  while  his  fond  affection  whispered  that 
many  who,  at  first,  would  only  seek  the 
heiress,  would  end  by  being  wholly  captivated 
by  Rosa's  unassuming  beauty  and  gentleness. 
The  time ,  for  her  being  regularly  introduced 
into  fashionable  society  had  not  yet  arrived, 
but  Mrs  Cecil  was  to  exercise  her  own 
judgment  regarding  the  extent  of  gaiety 
which  she  supposed  advantageous  to  her 
charge.  Mr  Jarvis  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  allow  her  to  marry  any 
one  but  an  Enghshman  of  good  family  (as  to 
fortune  he  was  perfectly  indifferent),  and  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  Rosa's  wishes  and 
his   own    could    differ.      At   present   it    was 
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thought  advisable  that  she  should  only  accept 
invitations  from  intimate  friends,  amongst 
whom,  was  numbered  Madame  de  Cenis.  It 
was  at  her  house  that  Beverley  had  been 
introduced  to  Mr  Jarvis,  a  fortnight  before 
Seymour's  arrival  at  Paris. 

Could  anything  have  been  more  distasteful 
to  the  young  baronet  than  going  into  society 
(at  this  particular  time)  in  which  he  was 
wholly  uninterested,  it  would  have  been 
remaining  alone  in  his  apartments  in  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  brooding  over  all  his  misfortunes.  As 
it  was,  looking  extremely  handsome,  and  with 
that  unmistakeable  air  of  a  thorough  gentleman, 
which  is  not  given  by  the  cut  of  a  coat,  the 
tie  of  a  neckcloth,  or  the  fashion  of  the  hair, 
but  speaks  throughout  feature,  figure,  dress,  and 
manner,  Seymour,  hanging  on  his  friend's  arm, 
vvas  ushered  into  Madame  de  Cenis'  brilliant 
*'  salon,"  the  night  after  his  arrival  in  Paris. 
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Having  made  his  bow  to  Madame  de  Cenis, 
he  felt  very  much  inclined  to  retire  into  the 
indolent  seclusion  of  one  of  the  comfortable 
velvet  seats  which  at  intervals  lined  the  room, 
and  from  whence,  being  a  total  stranger,  he  felt 
he  should  be  privileged  to  make  his  private 
observations,  without  being  called  to  account  for 
his  preoccupied  manner.  But  Beverley's  master- 
spirit willed  it  otherwise.  First  he  must  be 
introduced  to  some  of  the  assembled  '  Comtesses,' 
*  Baronnes,'  and  '  Vicomtesses,'  then  to  a  certain 
distinguished  diplomatist,  then  he  must  dance 
with  a  fair  debutante,  then  with  two  or  three 
pretty  married  ladies, — all  of  which  he  did,  and 
not  by  any  means  so  mechanically  as  he  at 
first  intended.  Nor  was  he  allowed  to  dawn 
in  brilliancy  and  set  in  obscurity — already  his 
manners  and  appearance  had  been  the  prelude 
to  the  disclosure  of  his  name  and  pedigree, 
and  the  rent-roll  of  the  family  estate,    and  in 
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the  swift  passage  of  half-an-hour  he  numbered 
many  acquaintances,  in  that  lately  perfectly 
strange  room.  Certainly  the  disinherited  heir 
to  Linstead  would  scarcely  have  recognised 
himself,  as  the  hero  of  the  very  fabulous  stories, 
of  which  Beverley's  active  friendship  had  laid 
the    foundation. 

Having  been  duly  complimented  upon  his 
very  promising  French  accent,  (he  could  only 
just  make  himself  understood,)  he  was  going 
to  retreat  and  think  of  Eleanor  to  the 
magic  of  a  most  inspiring  waltz  tune, 
when  he  observed  his  friend  in  earnest 
conversation  with  an  elderly  man  of  bene- 
volent countenance.  He  fancied  that  he 
was  himself  the  subject  of  Beverley's  discourse 
— nor  was  he  mistaken.  His  wishes  and 
part  of  his  history  were  being  disclosed  to  the 
millionaire  on  whose  assistance  he  had  so 
greatly    counted. 
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Thinking  the  present  the  most  favourable 
moment,  he  instantly  joined  his  friend,  and  was 
welcomed  with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  by 
old  Mr  Jarvis.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
he  had  learnt  a  hundred  anecdotes  of  the 
kindness  of  his  late  uncle,  but  had  received  a 
sad  check  with  regard  to  his  own  plans,  for 
he  ascertained,  that  Mr  Jarvis  had  long  bid  adieu 
to  all  mercantile  connection,  and  that  therefore 
to  expect  assistance  at  his  hands  w^as  useless. 
Having  realised  a  large  fortune,  Mr  Jarvis  had 
only  to  spend  it  profitably  and  hospitably, 
and  leave  it  at  his  death  to  his  adopted 
child. 

Seymour  felt  terribly  disappointed,  and  was 
half  inchned  to  quarrel  wdth  his  friend  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  when  he  suddenly 
found  himself  bowing  very  low,  in  reply  to 
the  graceful  curtesy  of  a  young  girl,  and  the 
more  dignified  salute  of  a  very  beautiful  lady 
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whom    the   old  gentleman  introduced    as    his 
friend  Mrs  Cecil,   and  his  daughter  Rosa. 

Rosa  looked  very  lovely, — her  fair  complexion 
and  soft,  innocent,  childish  expression,  contrasting 
with  the  more  brilliant,  but  not  more  winning 
charms  of  many  a  dark  and  conscious  beauty. 
Seymour  was  reminded  pleasantly  of  his  own 
Eleanor,  by  the  clear  blue  eyes,  and  soft-toned 
voice ;  and  it  was  with  less  *  nonchalance'  than 
he  had  hitherto  shown,  that  he  begged  to 
engage  Miss  Jarvis  for  the  next  dance.  Rosa 
was  very  shy,  and  she  blushed  at  every  word 
Charles  addressed  to  her,  but  she  had  the 
advantage  of  being  young,  pretty,  and  engaging, 
and,  dancing  with  grace  and  spirit,  seemed 
thoroughly  happy  in  spite  of  her  blushes  and 
her  monosyllables. 

But  how,  thought  Seymour,  am  I  to  address 
a  child,  of  her  age  ? — for^  he  was  not  quite  old 
enough  himself,  to  take  pleasure   in   bringing 
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out  very  juvenile  ideas.  He  felt  grave  and 
preoccupied. 

Rosa  evidently  waited  for  him  to  speak 
to    her   first. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  not  seen  much  of 
Parisian  gaiety,  Miss  Jarvis/'  he  began ;  "at 
your  age  how  charming  everything  must  appear." 
He  wondered  himself  at  the  patronizing  air 
and   tone  he   assumed. 

''  I  have  seen  very  little  indeed,"  said  Rosa, 
looking   on   the   ground. 

Then  followed  a  pause,  during  which  Sey- 
mour looked  anxiously  round  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  dehver  up  his  young  partner 
to  her  father,  grandfather,  or  the  handsome, 
stately  Mrs  Cecil ;  but  at  that  very  moment 
a  beautiful  waltz  was  played,  and  Rosa  waltzed 
so  well  he  felt  inclined  to  take  another  turn 
with  her.     Again   the   music   ceased. 
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"  You  do  dance  beautifully,  Miss  Jarvis, 
it   is    really  quite    a    pleasure.'' 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Rosa,  delighted ; 
"  I  should  like  to  be  always  waltzing,  always 
listening  to  music,   it  is  so  very  charming." 

"  Indeed !  you  seem  very  enthusiastic ;  at 
your  age  there  is  nothing  like  romance." 

"  You  seem  to  despise  my  youth,"  she 
replied,  half  frightened  at  her  own  audacity; 
"  but  no  one  can  be  too  young  to  feel  and 
to  enjoy.  Besides,  though  my  name  is  English, 
I  have  never  been  in  England,  where,  I  believe, 
every  thing  and  every  one  is  cold  and  backward. 
Am   I   right?" 

'*  By  no  means ;  you  must  allow  me  to 
rectify  this  mistake,"  replied  Seymour,  beginning 
to  be  more  interested  in  his  little  companion. 
"I  think  every  thing  in  England  is  perfection 
and  propriety." 
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"  Ah  !  propriety  is  a  word  I  cannot  understand. 
It  always  seems  to  me  to  be  used  with  regard 
to  every  thing  English  that  is  reckoned  praise- 
worthy. It  always  puzzles  me,  for  it  seems 
unnatural ;  but  if  I  am  not  asking  too  much, 
will  you  tell  me  something  more  about  England 
and  English  Hfe." 

''  With  all  my  heart,"  he  replied,  for  he 
desired  nothing  better  than  an  opportunity 
of  describing  the  life  at  the  Glen,  and  he 
began  to  wish  that  Rosa  should  lose  some 
of  the  awe,  with  which  he  felt  he  had  at 
first  inspired  her. 

He  was  not  even  sorry  to  discover  two 
vacant  seats  near  the  watchful  Mrs  Cecil,  into 
one  of  which  he  placed  his  pretty  little  partner, 
and  the  other  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
occupy   himself. 

The  music  had  ceased  for  the  time,  and 
those   who   had    been    fluttering    around    the 
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heiress,  before  Sir  Charles  made  his  appear- 
ance, seemed  to  have  resigned  her  for  the 
present  in  all  submission  to  the  handsome 
young  Englishman,  who  evidently  considered 
he  had  a  right  to  make  himself  at  least  as 
agreeable  as  his  French  rivals. 

In  the  mean  time  Beverley,  true  to  his 
point,  had  by  degrees  managed  to  touch  so 
cleverly  the  right  cord  in  the  heart  of  old 
Mr  Jarvis,  by  the  kind  of  encomiums  he  passed 
on  his  friend ;  hinted  so  delicately,  yet  so 
keenly,  at  his  aristocratic  connections  and 
appearance,  and  related  so  many  small  anec- 
dotes of  his  profuse  generosity  and  kind- 
heartedness,  that  the  old  man,  betbre  the 
close  of  the  evening,  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  if  he  fell  in  love  with  Rosa  and  she 
with  him,  his  want  of  fortune  should  prove 
no  obstacle  to  the  scheme  he  contemplated. 

Rosa   had  never    felt   happier  in    her  life. 
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Her  prejudice  in  favour  of  every  thing  English 
had  magnified  Seymour  into  a  hero,  and  in 
her  simphcity,  she  felt  proud  of  being  noticed 
by  one  so  elegant  and  so  charming  looking, 
and  was  gratified,  that  while  he  considered  her 
so  juvenile,  he  condescended  to  talk  rationally 
to  her.  He  certainly  made  the  moments 
between  the  dances  pass  very  pleasantly.  While 
amused  at  her  artlessness,  and  total  absence 
of  all  coquetry,  he  could  not  help  admiring 
her  beauty  and  engaging  manner.  They 
talked  upon  the  subject  that  Seymour  soon 
found  most  interesting  to  his  young  companion ; 
— ^England  and  English  homes,  and  he  began 
to  think  that  the  simplicity  of  this  girl  of 
sixteen  might,  not  unpleasantly,  be  united  to 
a   discrimination   beyond   her   years. 

"  And  now,"  he  continued,  while  she  listened 
with  absorbing  interest,  "  if  you  are,  as  I 
believe,   fond   of    poetry,   music,   and   all    the 
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fine  arts — if  you  admire  beautiful  trees,  and 
blue  mountains,  waving  woods,  clear  streams, 
singing  birds,  sunsets,  and  moonlight,  you 
must   visit   England. 

'^  What  a  charming,  lovely  description !" 
she  repHed,  as  she  looked  at  him  half  in- 
credulously ;  "  you  are  not  speaking  of  real 
England,  but  of  some  paradise  of  which  I 
have  often  read  and  dreamt,  but  never  expected 
to  see." 

He  had,  merely  to  please  her,  touched  up 
rather  brightly  the  simple  picture  that  rose  to 
his  mind  as  he  thought  of  Eleanor's  life  at 
the  Glen,  and  without  knowing  it,  had  awoke 
all  the  latent  romance  of  her  nature. 

"  No,  I  am  in  earnest.  England  is  just  what 
I  have  described  it — in  its  brightest  colours, 
certainly ;  but  I  must  not  show  you  only  one 
side  of  the  picture;  if  there  be  kind,  warm 
hearts  among  its  inhabitants,  and  beauty  and 
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simplicity,  refined  tastes,  and  all  that  can  give 
a  charm  to  life,  I  must  confess  that  you 
may  meet  with  suspicion,  coldness,  treachery, 
dulness." 

"  Oh  !  hush !  hush !  how  you  have  spoilt 
the  beautiful  picture,''  she  exclaimed,  looking 
really  pained  ;  "  that  last  part  of  the  sentence— 
I  am  sorry  I  have  ever  listened  to  it,  it  was 
so  charming,  so  like  what  I  have  imagined 
fairy-land  to  be.  I  Hke  to  think  of  happiness 
— to  imagine  all  that  is  delightful.  But  then 
I  know  I  am  very  foolish,"  she  added,  blushing 
at  the  idea,  that  she  had  expressed  her  feehngs 
too  openly. 

Seymour  was  pleased.  "And  you  have, 
probably,  only  experienced  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness," he  said,  encouragingly. 

"  I  have  always  been  happy  with  my  father 
and  dear  Mrs  Cecil,"  she  replied,  demurely. 

"  As  you  have  given  me  a  charming  insight 
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into  your  home,  will  you  gratify  my  curiosity, 
and  tell  me  who  is  Mrs  Cecil?"  for  he  was  stmck 
with  her  likeness  to  Mrs  Neville. 

"  She  is  my  father's  dearest  friend,  and  has 
been  as  a  mother  to  me  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member anything.  Indeed  I  have  often  fancied 
my  own  mother  must  have  resembled  her.  I 
believe  she  is  acquainted  with  my  early 
history.'' 

^'  You  have  then  an  early  history — that 
sounds  very  romantic." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  and,  perhaps, 
calling  me  childish  and  simple,"  she  repHed ; 
*^  and  yet  I  think  you  are  so  kind,  you  can 
understand  my  longing  to  know  the  tmth, 
to  learn  all  that  ever  related  to  my  mother." 

"  I  can,  indeed,  though  we  are  only  strangers, 
meeting  for  the  first  time." 

"  And,  perhaps,  you  can  understand  my  pre- 
possession in  favour  of,  my  love  for  every  thing 
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English.  My  mother,  I  believe,  was  a  country- 
woman   of  yours.'* 

"And  you  have  one  constantly  recurring 
idea — to  unravel  this  mystery?  It  is  curious 
that  I  should  have  touched  upon  the  topic 
most  interesting  to  you." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  so  kind,"  she  said,  gratefully ; 
"  but  you  must  forgive  me.  How  selfish  I 
have  been.     My  history  cannot  interest  you." 

"  It  does,  indeed  I  very  much !"  and  he 
asked  many  questions,  with  his  peculiar  charm 
of  manner,  placing  himself  in  the  position 
he  felt  she  would  wish  him  to  occupy,  till — 
she  suddenly  stopped  in  the  conversation,  her 
natural  timidity  returning,  as  she  thought  she  had 
done  wrong  in  opening  her  heart  to  a  stranger 
— in  touching  on  the  very  subject  which  seemed 
purposely  avoided  by  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  her.  But  the  temptation  had  been  great 
— too   irresistible.      Young   as   she   was,    she 
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discovered  in  Seymour's  manner  something 
different  from  the  complimentary  empresse- 
ment  and  unmeaning  nothings,  with  which 
she  was  addressed  by  the  many  handsome 
Frenchmen  who  usually  surrounded  her — she 
felt  she  could  talk  to  him  for  hours,  if  only 
he  would  always  speak  and  look  as  kindly, 
and  understand  her  as  fully  as  he  did  at 
present !  And  then  came  back  a  vision  of 
all  those  bright  fancies  which  used  to  fill  her 
mind,  as  she  sat  under  the  large  tree  in  the 
garden  of  Villa  Nobile,  and  which  had  but  rarely 
haunted  her  of  late.  There  was  no  harmony 
between  them,  and  gay,  lively,  unsentimental 
Paris ! 

She  was  quite  contented  not  to  dance 
any  more  for  that  evening,  and  while  they 
talked,  and  the  music  went  on,  and  all  the 
room  seemed  noisy,  whirling,  senseless  motion, 
one  half  hour  after  another  slipped  away,  and 
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Seymour  seemed  wholly  engrossed  by  his 
pretty  youthful,  partner. 

In  the  mean  time,  old  Mr  Jarvis  watched, 
with  a  kind,  smiling  countenance,  the  animated, 
or  attentive  expression  on  Rosa's  face,  as  he 
sat  in  a  large  arm- chair,  half  hidden  by  a 
basket  of  flowers.  And  close  by,  sat  Mrs  Cecil, 
looking  as  demure  as  if  she  had  never  thought 
or  heard  of  love,  or  love-making,  or  prudery, 
or  coquetry,  or  the  thousand  arts  of  that  free- 
masonry, which  specially  belongs  to  beautiful, 
happy  youth.  Beverley,  too,  from  time  to 
time  stole  a  glance  at  the  promising  group — 
while  Seymour  would,  perhaps,  hardly  have 
read  aright  the  mirthful  meaning  of  his  friend's 
eye,  for  he  had  become  for  the  moment  so 
interested  in  Rosa,  and  for  her,  that  he  had 
forgotten  she  was  the  heiress  on  whom  Beverley 
had  based  all  his  schemes. 

The  evening  came  to  an  end.     First  handing 
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Mrs  Cecil  to  the  carriage,  Seymour  rushed 
back,  to  find,  to  his  disappointment,  that 
Beverley  had  offered  his  arm  to  Rosa.  But 
he  willingly  accepted  the  old  man's  invitation  to 
call  on  the  morrow  at  the  Hotel  Jarvis. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  were  Rosa's  dreams 
that  night.  Fortunately,  they  were  not  of 
a  very  melancholy  nature,  and  she  appeared 
at  the  breakfast- table,  looking  as  bright  and 
pretty  as  if  she  had  not  sat  up  half  the  night, 
thinking  over  all  Sir  Charles  Seymour  had  said, 
and  determining  the  exact  colour  of  his  eyes 
and  hair.  How  delightful  to  think  that  she 
should  see  him  again  so  soon !  Would  he 
talk  to  her  in  the  "  salon,"  as  he  had  done 
in  the  ball-room  ?  and  did  he  think  her  really 
very  foolish,  and  very  sentimental?  and  so 
very  young? 

Mr  Jarvis  drew  her  towards  him,  and  looked 
at  her  with  more  than  his  usual  tenderness; 
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Mrs  Cecil  spoke  but  little  of  the  last  night's 
gaiety,  but  watched  her  anxiously,  to  discover 
whether  there  were  any  traces  of  over-fatigue 
on  her  usually  animated  countenance.  No — 
all  was  smiles  and  happiness. 

The  meal  passed  over  in  unwonted  silence, 
for  each  seemed  engrossed  in  thought,  pleasant 
though  it  might  be ;  but,  when  Rosa  had  left  the 
room,  old  Mr  Jarvis  began  to  open  his  heart  to 
Mrs  Cecil,  and,  for  the  hundredth  time,  repeated 
all  the  reasons  which  made  an  early  marriage 
for  his  darling  a  matter  of  necessity:  his 
own  advanced  age  —  impaired  health  —  the 
unprotected  position  in  which  his  death  would 
leave  both  herself  and  Rosa — his  desire  to 
bestow  great  part  of  his  wealth,  upon  one 
deserving  of  his  regard,  and  her  affection.  But 
the  mother's  caution  interposed,  even  while 
she  entered  into  her  old  friend's  views,  and 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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in  her  heart,  hoped  the  wishes  he  so  fondly 
cherished  might  eventually  be  fulfilled* 

"  She  is  so  very  young,"  she  urged. 

*'  But  she  has  so  much  reason  and  sense — 
so  much  discretion  and  thought ;  and  he 
appears  to  be  what  his  uncle  was  before  him — 
kind  and  gentlemanhke,  and  noble-hearted. 
It  has  become  a  favourite  scheme  of  mine 
already.      I  like  the  young  man." 

Mrs  Cecil  smiled. 

*'  The  acquaintance  of  one  evening !  though, 
I  confess,  to  being  prepossessed  favourably. 
But  we  know  nothing  of  his  history — of  his 
disposition — of  his  own  views  on  the  subject." 
.  *'  Pardon  me !  I  feel  already  to  know  him, 
intimately.  The  sight  of  him  has  recalled 
all  my  youthful  days.  Generous  extravagance 
we  must  overlook.  Rosa's  fortune  will  cover 
all  deticiences ," 
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"  Perhaps  he  may  not  be  seeking  a  wife, 
or  a  fortune,  or  anything  but  amusement." 

'^  Do  not  fear,  dear  Madame,  I  do  not  think 
Sir  Charles  Seymour's  wishes  are  likely  to 
disagree  with  our's,  should  we  feel  inclined  to 
bestow  our  Rosa  upon  him." 

"  But  Rosa  herself."  ^ 

"Do  not  fear  there  again — I  watched  the 
young  people  for  a  good  half-hour,  and  more 
yesterday  evening.  I  quite  longed  to  be  young 
myself.  There  was  such  a  flow^  of  conver- 
sation, such  perfect  understanding,  such  complete 
forgetfulness  of  all  around.  Rosa  looking  so 
pretty  and  so  happy,  Sir  Charles  so  handsome 
and  animated.  I  consider  the  thing  settled — 
and  I  shall  die  content,  and  in  some  measure 
have  acquitted  myself  of  my  long-standing  debt 
of  gratitude  to  my  old  patron  Sir  Philip." 

Seymour    in    the    mean    time     had  been 

breakfasting  with  his  friend  Beverley,  who   on 
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leaving  the  ball-room  the  preceding  evening 
had  immediately  joined  his  companions  at  their 
usual  haunt,  the  gaming-table.  He  had 
returned  to  his  apartments  at  a  late  or  rather 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  less  satisfied 
than  usual  with  his  night's  winnings.  He 
was,  however,  pleased  with  the  first  result  of 
his  manoeuvering  to  introduce  Seymour  to 
the  young  heiress,  but  determined  not  to  push 
the  matter  any  further  at  present,  and  .  touched 
but  slightly  upon  the  last  night's  ball,  scarcely 
mentioning  Rosa,  as  if  he  had  not  used  his 
utmost  ingenuity  to  bring  about  the  meeting. 
Seymour  thought  his  friend's  infatuation 
had  ceased,  and  that  his  absurd  sckeme  had 
only  been  jokingly  proposed;  therefore  he 
commented  freely  upon  Rosa's  delightful 
ingenuousness,  and  charming  countenance, 
hoped  she  would  not  fall  a  prey  to  a  needy 
Frenchman,  expressed  bitter  disappointment  at 
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the  failure  of  his  mercantile  speculation,  and 
entreated  Beverley  not  to  rest  until  he  had 
prevailed  upon  one  of  his  influential 
friends  to  give  him  some  appointment,  or 
even  some  employment.  He  ended  by  refusing 
Beverley*s  pressing  invitation  to  accompany 
him  half  over  Paris,  as  he  had  no  spirits 
for  sight-seeing,  and  intended  passing  a  quiet 
morning  with  his  uncle's  old   friend  Jarvis. 

"  Tant  mieux,"  thought  Beverley,  but  he  said 
nothing ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour  Seymour 
presented   himself  at   the    Hotel   Jarvis. 

A  table  of  the  room  in  which  the  trio 
were  assembled,  was  strewed  with  sketches — 
Rosa's  sketches,  clever  attempts  at  the  scenery 
with  which  she  was  most  famiUar,  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Seymour  had  begged 
to  be  allowed  a  sight  of  them,  and  Rosa  felt 
a  little  disappointed,  when  half-an-hour  had 
passed    away,    and    the   young    Englishman, 
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who,  the  previous  evening,  had  appeared  while 
in  her  society,  to  be  as  romantic  and  as  devoted 
to  beauty  in  art  and  nature  as  she  was,  in 
the  fervour  of  her  poetic  imagination,  seemed 
now  to  have  lost  all  his  inspiration,  as  he 
discussed  with  Mr  Jarvis  the  question  of 
free-trade,  financial  reform,  and  other,  to  her 
uninteresting  topics.  But  she  sat  by  the 
side  of  Mrs  Cecil,  working  as  patiently  and 
steadily  as  if  her  reveries,  all  the  time,  were 
not  *of  Enghsh  manners,  and  English  homes, 
of  blue  mountains  and  picturesque  Glens. 
Only  every  now  and  then  she  stole  a  glance 
at  Seymour,  though  she  would  not  for  the 
world  that  her  eyes  should  have  met  his; 
and  fortunately  he  could  not,  she  knew,  read 
what  was  passing  through  her  mind,  or  how 
long  and  wearying  she  thought  political  discus- 
sions  were  ! 

Old  Mr  Jarvis  was  happy,  and  in  his  element. 
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He  listened  quietly,  as  Sir  Charles  expa- 
tiated upon  his  wish  and  his  willingness  to 
work  hard  in  any  profession  to  gain  an  inde- 
pendence ;  and  while  he  honoured  his  "  proper 
pride/'  he  secretly  resolved,  that  in  apparently 
humouring,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  his 
wishes,  he  would  in  reality  study  his  character. 
Should  further  acquaintance  be  followed  by 
well-founded  esteem,  he  resolved  that  he  him- 
self should  be  his  sole  benefactor.  For  this 
purpose  he  invited  him  to  consider  himself 
perfectly  at   home    at   his   house. 

Mr  Jarvis's  kindness  of  manner  had  at 
least  the  effect  of  lightening  the  load  at  his 
heart;  and  at  length  observing  the  sketches 
that  lay  on  the  table,  he  was  reminded  of  his 
last  night's  conversation. 

He  now  looked  round  for  Rosa,  and  begged 
her  to  come  and  show  them  to  him;  he 
asked  her    to  point  out   her   favourite   spots, 
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and  listened,  as  she  spoke  of  the  gorgeous 
sunsets  of  the  south,  and  the  various  picturesque 
groups  of  all  countries  and  climes,  which 
gave  such  an  air  of  real  Hfe  to  her  sketches. 

Rosa  felt  supremely  happy — much  happier 
even  than  in  the  ball-room  the  preceding 
evening.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  describe  the 
scenes  amidst  which  her  short  life  had  been 
spent,  and  as  she  gave  the  reins  to  her  fancy, 
her  eyes  brightened,  her  cheek  glowed,  and 
at  length  she  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  stood  in  awe  of  Sir  Charles,  who  evidently 
was  made  to  enter  into  her  feelings,  so  thoroughly 
did  he  seem  to  appreciate  all,  upon  which  she 
loved  to  dwell.  Certainly  not  one  of  Seymour's 
English  friends  would  have  recognised  him  in 
his  present  mood,  as  he  felt  a  secret  pleasure 
in  encouraging  Rosa's  romance,  wondering 
at  her  simple  nature,  while  she  was  yet  so 
alive  to  deeper  influences.     There  was  certainly 
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a  kind  of  fascination  about  her.  The  morning 
was  dark  and  rainy,  and  he  felt  a  distaste  to 
listen  to  Beverley's  anecdotes  of  his  Parisian 
life.  Old  Jarvis  had  retired  with  his  newspaper 
into  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room:  Mrs 
Cecil  was  busy  writing  letters;  and  Rosa 
looked  so  pretty  and  so  happy,  he  was  glad 
he  had  made  no  regular  engagement  for  the 
morning.  As  he  sat  beside  her  he  scarcely 
remembered  that  she  was  the  heiress  of  the 
wealth,  which  proclaimed  itself  in  the  suite 
of  fine  rooms  through  which  he  had  passed, 
in  the  costly  furniture,  the  pictured  walls, 
the  velvet  carpets, — he  did  not  even  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  investigate  what  effect  he 
was  himself  producing,  he  was  merely  amusing 
himself,  and  passing  a  much  pleasanter  hour 
than  he  had  thought  possible  under  present 
circumstances.  All  his  hopes  and  fears  were 
centred  in    that   one  small    spot  in  the  New 
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Forest,  of  which  he  had  given  Rosa  so  animated 
a  description.  It  was  a  comfort,  in  the  midst 
of  his  distresses,  to  feel  any  interest  in  the 
passing  moment. 

Poor  Rosa !  Her  poetic  temperament 
threw  so  bright  a  halo  over  the  simplest 
details  of  actual  life.  She  was  so  used  to 
happiness,  she  had  no  doubts  or  fears  !  As  he 
sat  beside  her,  and  turned  over  the  treasures 
of  her  portfolio,  which  served  as  a  key  to 
delightful  conversation,  she  thought  him  more 
charming,  handsomer,  kinder  than  ever.  She 
did  not  argue  with  herself,  or  investigate 
cause  and  effect;  she  did  not  think  of  love, 
and  marriage,  high  connection,  worldly 
advantages,  large  fortune;  she  only  felt  that 
she  was  beginning  to  appreciate  and  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  between 
what  was  loveable,  and  much  that  was 
uninteresting.       She    had    never    wished    to 
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change  her  happy  lot,  yet  now  something 
whispered  to  her  that  a  different  and  more 
intense  happiness  might  be  in  store  for  her, 
but  far,  far  distant.  She  could  wish  the 
present  time  to  last  for  ever,  surrounded  in 
her  home  by  those  she  loved. 

At  length  the  morning  w^ore  away.  Mr 
Jarvis  had  finished  his  paper,  Mrs  Cecil  her 
letters;  the  sketches  were  all  to  be  replaced 
in  the  portfoHo.  The  portfolio  itself  must 
be  carried  back  to  its  particular  corner  of  the 
room — Seymour  carried  it,  Rosa  followed,  and 
then  they  stopped  to  look  at  a  beautiful 
water-colour,  that  was  hanging  in  the  deep 
recess  of  a  window.  Seymour  could  not  help 
thanking  her  for  the  pleasure  and  the  trouble 
he  had  given  her,  assuring  her  he  had  spent 
so  pleasant  a  morning,  and  hoping  that  she 
was  going  to  Madame  de  S — 's  ball?  No! 
she  was  very  sorry,  she  had  no  invitation,  and 
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her  bright  blush  made  her  look  prettier  than 
ever.     She  had   not  yet  cared  for  gaiety. 

"  You  will  soon  think  a  ball  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  amusements,"  said  Seymour ;  "  but  I 
hope  the  world  will  not  spoil  you.  A  httle 
of  your  romance  perhaps  will  evaporate,  but  you 
must  not  alter  very  materially,''  he  continued, 
with  rather  a  patronizing  air. 

Rosa  looked  at  him,  as  if  an  oracle  had 
spoken.  He  was  then  really  pleased  with 
her — he  did  not  think  her  too  childish !  She 
felt  so  happy,  but  would  have  been  still 
happier  had  she  been  going  to  Madame  de 
S — 's  ball.  So  would  Seymour  have  been; 
and  he  made  the  most  of  his  wishes  to  Rosa, 
as  he  lingered  for  a  moment,  after  saying  good- 
bye to  Mr  Jarvis  and  Mrs  Cecil,  promising 
to  call  very  soon  again. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  tliat  man  can  fairly  view 
Pursuit  like  this,  and  yet  his  point  pursue." 

— Cbabbe. 

Old  Mr  Jarvis  was  not  very  earnest  in  his 
endeavours  to  procure  Seymour  the  intro- 
ductions that  were  necessary,  to  ensure  any- 
thing hke  success  in  the  mercantile  Hne.  He 
was  quite  content  to  welcome  him  as  a  nearly 
daily  visitor,  and  to  find  that  his  gentleness 
and  amiability,  upon  further  acquaintance, 
realized  the  favourable  opinion  he  had  at  first 
formed  of  him. 

It     was     true;    business, — straightforward, 
unromantic  business — was  the  reason  assigned 
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for  Seymour's  frequent  visits,  but  it  either 
happened  that,  an  important  letter,  daily 
expected,  had  not  arrived,  or  that  an  appointment 
made,  had  not  been  kept,  or  trade  was  dis- 
covered to  be  at  such  a  fearfully  low  ebb,  that 
it  would  be  fooHsh  to  risk  money ;  and  Seymour, 
in  despair,  began  to  think  Mr  Jarvis  was 
only  hoaxing  him,  and  calculated  what  chance 
he  should  have  of  making  a  fortune  if  he 
embarked  in  a  lottery,  staked  a  hundred  or 
two  at  roulette,  according  to  Beverley'^s  advice, 
or  took  ship  at  once  for  the  gold-diggings. 
Fate  was  evidently  against  him ;  and,  according 
to  the  old  merchant's  advice,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  wait. 

In  the  meantime,  he  saw  the  pretty  Rosa 
every  day,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  while  he 
was  always  welcomed  so  pleasantly  by  her, 
while  his  attentions  were  so  well  received  by 
Mrs  Cecil,  and  while   Mr  Jarvis  loaded  him 
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with  proofs  of  his  regard,  it  certainly  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  not  dance  half  the 
evening  with  the  young  heiress,  or  that  he 
should  refuse  his  escort  to  her  and  Mrs  Cecil, 
when  Mr  Jarvis  found  it  suited  his  age  and 
infirmities,  to  remain  quietly  ensconced  in  his 
own  arm-chair. 

Sir  Charles  Seymour  would  not  have  dis- 
hked  on  the  whole  this  compulsory  visit  to 
Paris,  if  his  creditors  had  not  unfortunately 
found  out  his  place  of  refuge,  and  had  not 
overwhelmed  him  with  duns  and  with  abuse ! 

Many  weeks  had  passed  since  his  first 
arrival  at  Paris.  He  was  sitting  in  his  own 
room  deep  in  a  very  melancholy  reverie,  with 
a  long  letter  he  had  just  received  from  Eleanor 
before  him,  and  the  table  strewed  with  docu' 
ments  of  a  far  less  welcome  nature,  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  arrange  into  something 
like  order,  when  a  letter  from  Dalrymple  was 
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put  into  his  hands.  His  face  brightened  as 
he  read  it.  His  real  true  friend  had  been 
hard  at  work  in  his  own  quiet  way,  and  at 
length,  through  the  Ministerial  influence  he 
fortunately  possessed,  he  was  partly  promised 
a  colonial  appointment  of  some  value,  which, 
if  regularly  offered  him,  he  urged  Seymour 
to  accept,  though  it  involved  a  banishment 
of  some  years.  *'  You  will  return  rich  in 
dollars,  perhaps,  certainly  in  experience,"  he 
concluded ;  "  and  you  will  not  find  even  love 
in  a  cottage,  with  Eleanor  Neville  as  your 
wife,  a  bad  reward  for  the  sacrifice  you  will 
now  have  to  make.  Do  not  be  uneasy  regard- 
ing that  original  loan  of  3,000?.  When  you 
are    rich,    repay    me." 

"  Generous  fellow,"  exclaimed  Seymour,  as  a 
rush  of  conflicting  feelings  and  ideas  filled  his 
mind.  An  honourable  way  of  redeeming  the  past 
was  now  opening  to  him,  though  the  appointment 
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even  secured,  a  dreary  banishment  must  follow. 
Would  Eleanor  remain  constant  to  him.  His 
heart  whispered,  "  for  ever !"  but  how  long 
it  would  be  before  he  would  be  able  to  call 
any  farthing  his  own  !  He  added  up,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  the  figures  that  were  before 
him.  His  debts  amounted  to  9,000/.,  and  he 
had  5,000/.  to  pay  them  with.  The  few  hun- 
dreds a  year  that  Dalrymple's  appointment 
offered  seemed  like  a  mockery  of  his  real 
requirements.  Then  his  pride  revolted  from 
taking  Dalrymple  at  his  word,  and  all  but 
receiving  as  a  gift,  the  large  sum  he  had 
borrowed  when  his  prospects  were  not  desperate, 
as  they  were  at  present. 

All  other  schemes  had  failed.  Old  Jarvis's 
interest  had  actually  done  nothing  for  him. 
How  foolish  and  irresolute  he  felt  he  was ! 
Here  was  the  chance  of  an  appointment,  that 
he  would   have   thought  himself  lucky  to   be 

VOL.   II.  O 
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able  to  accept  a  few  weeks  previous — how  was 
it  that  he  was  become  so  indolent,  and  unen- 
terprising— so  fickle,  even  ungrateful  ?  A 
terrible  voice  whispered  to  him,  "  You  have 
it  in  your  power  to  end  all  your  difficulties 
by  marrying  an  heiress !"  But  the  thought 
had  scarcely  crossed  his  heart,  had  certainly 
found  no  resting-place  there,  when  Eleanor 
Neville,  in  all  her  pure,  gentle  beauty, — when  her 
treasured  love,  her  words,  her  anxious  parting 
words,  rose  before  him.  Shame  on  his 
cowardly,  unworthy,  hateful  thought ! 

At  this  moment  Beverley  entered.  Seymour 
had  seen  but  little  of  his  friend  of  late,  and 
that  little  had  not  inspired  him  with  a 
wish  to  follow  further,  either  his  precepts  or 
his  example.  Gambling  night  and  day  was 
now  become  as  necessary  as  his  daily  food, 
and  Seymour  saw,  with  horror,  how  much  evil 
passions    and   total   recklessness   had  changed 
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him  in  manner  and  appearance.  All  betrayed 
the  professed  gambler.  The  bright  sun  shone 
upon  him  as  he  sat  opposite,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  his  face  colourless  and  worn,  his  dress 
totally  neglected.  Yet  he  endeavoured  to  talk 
gaily,  as  formerly,  and  began  by  rallying  Sey- 
mour upon  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
Parisian  society  since  his  first  introduction  at 
Madame  de  Cenis's. 

"  I  look  to  you  to  redeem  my  fortunes, 
Charlie,  for,  of  course,  by  this  time,  and  indeed 
long  ago,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  what 
course  to  pursue.  You  will  allow  your  poor 
friend  a  thousand  or  so  a-year  out  of  your 
rich  coffers ;  and  I  promise  never  to  touch 
a  card  again.  Now,  when  is  the  wedding  to 
come  off?" 

Seymour  reddened  with  annoyance — the 
next  moment  he  determined  to  appear  quite 
ignorant  of  Beverley's  meaning. 

o  2 
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"  You  are  just  come  in  at  the  most  oppor- 
tune moment,  Hastings,"  he  replied,  handing 
him  Dairy mple's  letter.  ''  How  is  it  we  so 
rarely  meet  now?  Give  me  your  opinion 
before  I  close  with  the  offer,  when  made  in 
due  form.  It  will  be  a  sad  trial  to  say  adieu 
to  all  my  kind  friends  in  Paris.  Where  is 
this  appointment  ? — Patagonia,  Nova  Zembla  ! 
—  ah,  I  forgot,  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
You  sec  it  is  a  secretaryship  to  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  worth  about  five  hundred  a-year." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  are  you  mad  ? 
You  are  not  thinking  of  accepting  this?" 
exclaimed  Beverley,  with  such  a  look  of  scorn, 
that  Seymour  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  I  ought  to  accept  it,  thankfully  too.  These 
sort  of  offers  are  not  made  every  day  of  the 
year." 

"  Why,  what  have  you  been  about  since 
you  came  to  Paris?" 
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"  I  really  hardly  know/'  replied  the  young 
baronet,  looking  at  himself,  and  arranging  his 
neckcloth  in  the  nairror  opposite.  "  I  fancy, 
I  seem  to  have  led  a  very  pleasant  life,  con- 
sidering—  considering  all  things — you  know 
I  have  been  on  the  constant  look-out  for  some 
occupation,  and — " 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow  —  you  know 
very  well  what  you  have  been  doing,  I  should 
say  you  could  not  have  spent  your  time  more 
profitably,  ingratiating  yourself  with  a  rich 
old  merchant,  and,  of  course,  making  love  to 
the  pretty  daughter." 

"  Have  you  not  given  up  these  absurd 
notions,  Beverley  ?  I  really  feel  quite  annoyed 
— quite  angry.  Pray,  I  beg  of  you,  change 
your  note,  or  you  will  do  mischief.  Mr  Jarvis 
(if  you  allude  to  him)  and  I,  have  the  most 
perfect  understanding.  He  knows  that,  as 
matters   stand    at    present,   I   am   obliged   to 
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be  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house:  and  as 
to  his  daughter,  Mdlle  Rosa,  she  is  only  a 
very  intelligent,  amiable,  pretty  child." 

^'  A  few  more  epithets,  and  you  will  defeat 
your  own  argument,  my  friend.  But,  seriously, 
Charles — how  can  you,  with  your  straight- 
forward way  of  looking  at  things  usually,  how 
can  you  deceive  yourself?  Old  Jarvis  has 
no  power  to  assist,  even  if  he  has  the  will.  He 
can  give  his  daughter  a  good  dower  —  you 
lucky  fellow:  and,  I  can  tell  you,  he  looks 
upon  you  already  as  his  son-in-law." 

Seymour  was  more  and  more  annoyed,  for, 
of  late,  he  had  had  certain  uncomfortable 
misgivings,  which  he  had  endeavoured  never- 
theless to  silence. 

"  Well,  as  we  can't  agree  upon  my  affairs, 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  with  yourself 
lately,  Beverley." 

"  You  had  better  not  enquire;  I  have  had 
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a  horrible  run  of  ill-luck,  but,  of  course,  one  is 
liable  to  reverses,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Will  you  do  me  a  favour,   Charlie?" 

"  Not  what  you  wish  me  to  grant — I  gave 
you  due  warning;  I  cannot  stand  surety  for 
any  more  debts." 

"  Don't  be  afraid.  I  don't  want  a  farthing 
of  your  money,  I  only  want  your  society." 

"  Nor  can  I  yield  there.  I  have  renounced 
all  these  evil  ways." 

"  I  want  you  to  keep  my  credit  afloat ;  if 
you  will  but  show  yourself — one  night — to- 
night, just  to  keep  my  credit  afloat." 

"  You  should  have  followed  my  advice — 
what  good  can  I  do  you?" 

"  I  know  all,  and  more  than  you  would 
say — ^but  spare  me,  I  beg.  I  cannot  contradict 
a  syllable;  but  when  a  man  is  in  a  regular 
dilemma,  what  is  to  be  done,  but  to  try  and 
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get  out  of  it  ?  I  repeat,  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  you  to  lend  me  any  money." 

"  Because  you  know  I  have  none  to  lend," 
replied  Charles,  laughing. 

"  Well,  well,  I  only  want  you  to  stand  by 
and  see  that  I  am  not  cheated — two  pair  of 
eyes  are  better  than  one.  In  short,  I  may 
speak  out  openly,  I  staked  everything  I  possessed 
last  night,  and  lost." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  play  again  to-night  ? 
— this  is  madness,  Beverley." 

"  Of  course  I  am,  what  else  can  I  do  ?  I 
may  win  it  all  back — I  am  quite  in  earnest — 
you  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  there  is  no  saying 
where  one  shall  stop  when  once  the  run  of  luck  is 
against  one — now,  will  you,  for  the  last  time, 
act  the  part  of  a  friend,  or  no?" 

"  No— I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  you 
ruined." 
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"  I  want  you  to  save  me  from  ruin — there 
is  the  difference.  I  can't  be  worse  off  than  I 
am — I  may  be  much  better — I  may  be  a 
winner  of  hundreds — thousands,  perhaps — but 
I  must  borrow  a  trifle  to  begin.  Your  gentle- 
manly appearance,  and  well-known  expectations, 
will  be  the  saving  of  me — don't  plead  ignor- 
ance, all  the  world  knows  that  you  are  making 
love  to  the  merchant's  heiress/' 

"  Then  all  the  world  is  mistaken;  and  I 
shall  trouble  you  to  set  all  the  world  right 
In  a  fortnight,  probably,  I  shall  have  left 
Paris  for  a  ten  years'  banishment.  But, 
now,  do  you  never  intend  to  give  up 
gambling  ?" 

"  C'est  plus  fort  que  moi!— But  if  you 
are  in  earnest,"  and  here  Beverley's  assumed 
levity  of  manner  changed  into  a  painful 
seriousness,  **  I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  wish 
I  had  lost  every  farthing  I   staked   the   first 
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time  I  touched  a  card — I  wish  I  had  been 
hooted  at,  and  pointed  out,  and  shunned,  as 
the  gambler,  the  first  time  I  ever  won  a  bet ! 
I  wish  I  had  been  forced  to  sell  everything 
I  had  in  the  world.  I  should  not  have  been 
led  on  to  perdition,  little  by  little — first  winning 
a  little,  then  a  little  more,  then  doubling, 
trebhng,  at  last  losing  all,  obliged  to  borrow, 
to  pawn — struggling,  struggling  to  keep  my 
head  above  water ;  and  now,  it  has  become  a 
positive  fever,  a  thirst,  torture,  day  and  night, 
no  rest,  misery,  iniin  staring  me  in  the  face. 
If  I  lose  to-night,  there  will  be  but  one  step 
more  to  be  taken." 

Seymour  shuddered — "  You  mean — " 
"  Yes !  I  mean  simple  suicide — and  now  I 
ask  but  this  once — solemnly  promise,  but  this 
once ! — I  am  sure  to  win  to-night.  If  you 
will  but  be  my  friend,  merely  countenance  me, 
I  can  borrow  one  more  hundred ;  if  you  do  not, 
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there  is  nothing  left  but  dishonour  and  star- 
vation— it  is  a  simple  process." 

*'  And  there  is  no  saving  a  man  who  is 
determined  to  run  head  foremost  into  an  open 
snare,"  replied  Seymour,  endeavouring  to  appear 
unmoved  by  his  friend's  representations ;  "  but 
if  you  intend  to  base  your  credit,  my  credit, 
perhaps,  upon  my  marriage  with  Rosa  Jarvis, 
I  tell  you  plainly,  I  will  not  lend  myself  to  any 
such  deception." 

"  You  are  not  in  earnest — ^you  don't  really 
mean  to  say  that  you  can  play  so  villainous  a 
part !"  exclaimed  Beverley  in  his  accustomed 
off-hand  manner — "  the  thing  speaks  for  itself; 
you  have  had  the  game  entirely  in  your  own 
hands,  and  very  cleverly  have  distanced  every 
aspirant.  The  Hotel  Jarvis  is  positively 
deserted,  so  I  am  assured.  Le  Comte  de  T — , 
Mons.  le  Baron  de  B — ,  le  Due  de  M — ,  they 
have  all  hidden   their   diminished  heads — you 
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have  eclipsed  them  all.  Who  rides  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  with  the  pretty  heiress  ?  Sir  Charles 
Seymour.  Who  hands  her  to  her  carriage? 
who  dances  with  her  to  all  the  prettiest  waltzes  ? 
Sir  Charles  Seymour.  Who  is  received  '  en 
famille'  by  the  old  millionaire,  and  accompanies 
the  handsome,  but  too  disdainful,  Mrs  Cecil 
and  her  young  charge  through  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  labyrinths  of  Versailles  ? 
Oh,  Charles,  I  had  expected  more  candour 
from  you." 

"Very  well.  I  answer  your  innumerable 
questions,  by  one  only — If  I  come  to  Paris, 
and  find  a  countryman  of  my  own,  kind, 
liberal,  friendly,  in  short;  and  two  charming 
countrywomen,  ready  to  do  me  all  the  service 
they  can,  and  to  make  my  time  pass  away 
pleasantly,  instead  of  gloomily;  is  it  likely  I 
should  refuse  their  hospitable  offers,  and  pout 
all  alone   over  my  misfortunes." 
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"  Of;  course  not ;  and  it  is  not  of  the  least 
importance  to  you,  whether  pretty  little  Rosa 
is  dying  of  love  for  the  handsome  young 
Baronet  or  not.  Of  course  you  only  want 
t€  nfiake"  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  Of  course 
they,  I  mean  the  famille  Jarvis,  knew  all  this, 
looked  into  your  heart,  saw  Eleanor  Neville 
written  there,  and  undying  constancy  during 
ten  years'  banishment,  and  so  forth.  Of  course, 
for  the  last  time,  they  knew  everything  by 
instinct ;  and  if  they  did  not— -they  should  have 
known   it." 

Artful  Beverley !  How  well  you  have  known 
how  to  throw  the  slightest  shade  of  suspicion 
over  your  friend's  mind  that,  after  all,  he  has 
not  quite  proved  himself  the  ignoramus  he 
pretended  to  be,  and  hoped  he  was ;  and  how 
well  you  see  the  effect  of  your  little  sarcasm, 
in  the  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth,  the 
impatient   movement  of  the  hands.     Seymour 
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evidently  has  doubts  whether  some  mistake 
may  not  have  arisen — hut — it  is  never  too  late 
to  reform. 

'^  At  all  events,  Hastings,  I  am,  as  I  ought 
to  be,  very  much  obliged  for  their  kindness. 
I  will  go  and  tell  them  so  presently.  Then, 
little  Rosa !  I  must  say  farewell  for  ten  long 
years,  perhaps  !  Some  things  should  be  taken 
for  granted  in  this  world.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  bare  all  one's  secret  thoughts,  plans, 
and   antecedents  !" 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  but,  believe  me,  in  this 
instance,  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  Charles. 
You  will  not  take  your  leave ;  you  will  not 
say,  "  good-bye,  pretty  Rosa.  I  am  off  for 
ten  years  to  the  tropics.  You  will  say — "  Will 
you  be   my   little  wife  ?" 

It  was  as  if  Seymour's  evil  genius  had 
spoken. 

With  all  Beverley's  levity  of  manner,  there 
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was  such  real  determination  in  his  voice, 
and  in  his  eye.  "  Don't  you  know  that  we 
are  both  ruined  men ;  that  we  cannot  hold 
our  heads  up,  and  look  a  straightforward, 
honest,  plodding  fellow  in  the  face.  How  is 
your  paltry  500/.  a-year,  to  get  you  out  of  debt  ? 
how  are  you  ever  to  pay  Dalrymple,  and  many 
others,  who  are  now  cursing  the  very  name 
of  Seymour  ?  How  are  you  ever  to  come  home, 
and    marry  Eleanor   Neville." 

"  Leave  me !  leave  me  to  my  own  better 
feelings;  your  words  are  daggers  to  me, 
Hastings.  I  am  beginning  to  be  hateful  to 
myself;  you  pervert  to  selfish,  ignoble  ends,  all 
the  principles  of  honour,  truth,  and  friend- 
ship." 

*'  Perhaps  we  may  differ  upon  '  honour,'  " 
replied  Beverley,  coolly.  "  It  is  a  word  often  mis- 
understood. As  to  truth,  I  have  said  nothing 
but  the    strictest — perhaps  unpalatable   truth. 
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Friendship  !  Now  we  come  to  the  point.  I  have 
opened  to  you  a  path  to  riches ;  I  look  to  you  once 
more,  I  repeat,  to  stand  my  friend.  Get  me 
out  of  my  present  scrape,  and  I  give  up 
gambling  for  ever.  If  I  lose  to-night,  I  have 
made  provision  beforehand." 

*'  How  can  you  speak  so  lightly,"  exclaimed 
Seymour,  horror-struck,  as  Beverley  drew  out 
of  his  pocket  a  small  case  of  pistols. 

**I  am  resolute,  though  you  may  think 
this  is  only  intended  for  stage  effect,  and  that 
life  is  too  sweet." 

"  And  that  you  are  too  unprepared  to  die  ! 
Oh,  Beverley,  for  heaven's  sake  leave  this 
hateful  place !  you  are  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  ruin.  What  curse  is  upon  us 
both  !" 

"The  curse  of  recklessness,  of  unprincipled 
conduct,  of  miserable  weakness !  but  we  cannot 
now   desert   each  other — you  know  you  have 
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been  playing  a  false  game;  but  enough  of 
that.      I    am  not  quite  reduced  to  extremity. 

Show  yourself  at to-night,   and  I    shall 

be  a  changed  man — I  will  knock  at  your 
door.  Now  go  and  say  good-bye  to  Miss 
Jarvis." 

With  these  words  Beverley  left  his  friend  to 
his  own  meditations.  They  were  rather  too 
serious  to  be  pleasant ;  and,  suddenly  starting 
up,  he  proceeded  with  a  little  more  trepidation 
than  usual  to  the  Hotel  Jarvis.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  found  himself  ushered  into  the 
room  where  Mrs  Cecil  and  Rosa  were  sitting. 
Old  Mr  Jarvis  had  been  for  some  days  past 
slightly  indisposed,  and  his  complaint  seemed 
to  be  gaining  ground.  A  consultation  of 
doctors  had  been  called  that  morning,  and 
much  anxiety  was  felt  throughout  the  house- 
hold respecting  their  decision.  Mrs  Cecil  spoke 
a  few  kind  words  of    quiet   welcome.      Rosa, 

VOL.  II.  P 
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contrary  to  her  usual  habit,  was  sitting,  listless 
and  unoccupied,  in  the  recess  of  the  window, 
deep  in  such  melancholy  thought  upon  the 
illness  of  Mr  Jarvis,  that  she  had  scarcely 
noticed  Sir  Charles's  entrance ;  but  as  he  came 
up  and  stood  beside  her,  the  bright  colour 
rose  in  her  cheek,  and  her  whole  countenance 
expressed  such  joy,  that  his  heart  smote  him, 
only  too  keenly. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come — it  has 
seemed  so  long  since  you  were  here ;  my 
father's  illness  has  made  us  all  very  un- 
happy." 

Seymour  stammered  out  his  regrets.  They 
were  very  sincere;  and,  at  the  moment, 
it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  be  able  to  express 
them,  for  he  had  never  felt  less  at  his  ease 
in  Rosa's  society.  All  seemed  so  like  a 
dream;  and  his  only  definite  idea  was,  that 
he    indeed    deserved    the    character    Beverley 
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had  given  of  him,  and  that  he  had  been 
insincere  and  heartless.  Yet  was  it  his 
fault  if  Rosa  were  in  love  with  him? 
Why  should  he  reproach  himself  if 
she  had  a  susceptible  disposition?  He 
would  not  for  the  world  have  made  her  really 
unhappy,  had  he  only  been  gifted  with  foresight, 
for  she  was  the  nicest,  dearest  little  creature 
possible.  Why  was  he  to  be  so  vain,  as  to 
suppose  that,  situated  as  he  was,  he  was 
destined  to  teach  her  a  painful,  if  not  a 
humiliating,  lesson  ?  Had  he  not  always  en- 
deavoured to  show  her  that  he  considered 
her  as  a  child  ?  But  Rosa's  feelings  were 
not  childish,  and  in  his  heart  Seymour  had 
been  aware  of  this. 

They  had  a  Httle  conversation  upon  com- 
mon-place topics.  His  voice  was  always 
gentle  and  pleasanter    even   than,  usual  when 

he  addressed  Rosa.      '*  Mr  Jarvis's  sad  state 
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of  health  has  thrown  a  shade  over  you  for 
a  time,  but  only  I  trust  for  a  time — all  will 
soon  be  bright  again  as  formerly,"  he  said. 

**  I  don't  know ;  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  never  be  so  happy  again  as  I  have 
been." 

"  That  must  be  a  mistake  which  a  little 
more  experience  of  the  world's  pleasures  will 
soon  rectify.  Everything  must  look  so  very 
charming  in  your  eyes." 

"  How !  why ! "  She  looked  surprised. 
Sir  Charles  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
this  kind  of  observation  to  her.  It  sounded 
like  flattery. 

"  Merely  because — I  am  not,  I  am  sure, 
paying  you  an  unusual  compliment — all  have 
not  the  same  attractions.  You  must  be 
aware  of  this,  however  delightfully  modest 
you  may  be." 

"  Why  do   you  speak  of    attractions  ?     It 
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seems  so  unnatural  to  hear  you  say  anything 
so  trfyial  and  uninteresting.  It  sounds  so 
cold,  and  formal,  and  common-place,"  she 
added,  quietly  looking  up.  "  I  do  not — " 
She  hesitated.  "  I  mean,  it  is  only  those  for 
whom  I  have  no  regard,  who  are  only 
shallow-minded,  from  whom  I  am  no  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  kind  of  praise." 

"  You  should  not  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  me  than  of  the  rest  of  the  world,"  he  said 
with  a  smile.  "  I  feel,  on  the  contrary,  so 
very  inferior,  indeed  I  am  afraid  few  would 
deserve  your  praise ;  you  have  yet  to  learn 
that  men  are  horrible  dissemblers — that 
scarcely  any  of  us  are  worthy  to  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  genuine  female  good 
ness." 

^*  But  we  are  taught  to  look  up  to  you 
as  to  a  superior  order  of  beings.  You 
should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  yourselves." 
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"  We  are  only  the  sport  of  circumstances 
— seldom  the  high-soul ed  creations  we  are 
supposed  to  be.  Our  actions  are  very  often 
different  from  our  intentions  and  wishes." 

This  sounded  enigmatical,  Rosa  called 
upon  him  to  explain. 

"  You  may  perhaps  think  that  I  am  my 
own  master;  that  I  have  only  to  appreciate, 
and  to  profit  by  all  your  kindness,"  he  said 
hastily,  "  but  there  you  are  mistaken.  I  can 
only  lament  my  inabihty  to  prolong  this 
happy  time;  these  last  weeks  have  had 
wings,   they  have  flown  so  quickly." 

Rosa  coloured,  partly  with  pleasure,  partly 
with  an  undefined  fear. 

"  And  now,  I  regret  to  say,  I  must  no 
longer  seek  pleasure,  for  my  time  is  not  at 
my  own  disposal;  the  ten  days  more  that  I 
shall  probably  remain  in  Paris  must  be 
devoted  to  business/' ■ 
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"  Only  ten  days  more !  Has  anything 
happened,"  she  said,  as  her  cheek  grew  pale, 
though  she  looked  steadily  at  him. 

^'  Nothing  particular,  but  the  time  I  would 
wiUingly  have  delayed,  has  arrived.  I  have 
at  length  found  some  employment.  In  my 
unfortunate  position  I  must  be  thankful,  and 
not  proud." 

"  But  business  need  not  occupy  you  en- 
tirely," she  said,  as  cheerfully  as  she  could; 
for,  young  as  she  was,  and  unused  to  con- 
cealment, her  natural  refinement  and  tact  led 
her  to  wish  to  hide  the  interest  Sir  Charles 
had  excited,  and  the  pleasure  she  took  in  his 
society.  "  Are  you  going  quite  to  forsake 
us,  and  at  this  particular  time,  too,  when  my 
dear  father  is  so  ill?" 

Seymour  was  inclined  to  wish  that  he  could 
forget  what  had  passed  since  his  first  intro. 
duction  to  Rosa,   or  that  he  could  make  Rosa 
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herself  forget  'that  they  had  ever  met.  He 
could  not  bear  to  make  her  unhappy,  even  for 
a  moment,  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  sooner 
or  later.  He  was  going  to  leave  her — yet  he 
dared  not  speak  of  his  engagement  to  Eleanor, 
Rosa  would  soon  forget  him,  he  hoped,  amongst 
the  numerous  devotees  her  wealth  alone  would 
secure  her.  At  her  age,  feeling  could  scarcely 
have  taken   any  very  deep  root." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  my  kind  and  valued  friend, 
Mr  Jarvis,  will  soon  reheve  you  from  all 
anxiety,"  he  replied ;  "  but  duty  and  necessity 
are  hard  words — they  must  be  obeyed,  though 
I  am  never  very  much  inclined  to  listen  to 
them.  If  I  could,  however,  give  any  advice, 
any  assistance,  I  should  only  be  too  thank- 
ful." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  return  to 
England — perhaps  to  the  home  you  have  so 
often  described,"  said   Rosa,  making   a   great 
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effort  over  herself  to  appear  calm,  for  as  Sir 
Charles  spoke  a  dull,  heavy  weight  seemed  to 
press  upon  her  heart — all  her  beautiful  bright 
visions  were  fading  away. 

"  No  !  the  wide  world  is  my  home.  I  am 
poor,  and  poverty  is  the  hardest  of  all 
masters." 

For  a  moment  Rosa's  face  brightened,  as 
she  thought  of  the  great  wealth  she  was  to 
inherit — but  she  merely  said,  rather  sadly, 
"  But  riches,  I  am  sure,  will  not  give  happi- 
ness." 

"  Are  you  really  philosopher  enough  to  have 
discovered  this  ?  But  you  will  soon  find,  that, 
notwithstanding  your  present  contempt  for 
riches,  perhaps  they  are  at  least  the  passport 
to  happiness.  Your  house,  pictures,  carriages, 
all  the  refinements  and  elegancies  that  adorn 
your  life — you  would  not  be  very  happy  with- 
out them." 
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She  looked  at  him  incredulously.  Could 
he  really  think  that  she  attached  such  import- 
ance to  mere  worldly  possessions — when  she 
longed  in  secret  to  he  able  to  lay  them  all 
at  his  feet,  if  only  he  would  not  part  from 
her.  But  that  was  a  vain,  foolish  thought — 
how  could  she  have  allowed  it  to  enter  her 
head?  She  could  not  speak  —  she  merely 
endeavoured  not  to  look  very  miserable;  and 
Seymour  continued: 

"  I  have  lingered  longer  in  Paris  than  I 
should  have  done,  hoping  each  day  that  my 
affairs,  which  Mr  Jarvis  at  least  knows  are 
not  in  a  flourishing  state,  would  arrange  them- 
selves, by  means  of  his  kindness;  but  now, 
I  find,  my  fate^  is  to  be  different  from  what  I 
had  hoped." 

'*  And  your  fate  is  — "  said  Rosa,  me- 
chanically. 

"  My  fate  is,  banishment  for  ten  years  at 
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least,  to  the  West  Indies.  Am  I  not  to  be 
pitied?  Fancy  the  disfiguring  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun." 

Poor  Rosa  !  She  could  not  call  womanly 
pride  and  indignation  to  her  assistance,  as, 
making  an  eff*ort  to  appear  the  callous  man 
of  the  world  he  really  was  not,  Seymour 
pronounced  these  last  words  —  it  was  as  if 
a  heavy  stone  had  fallen  upon  her  heart.  At 
that  moment  she  observed  Mrs  Cecil's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  with  a  strange  expression 
of  deep  tenderness  such  as  she  had  rarely 
seen.  Mrs  Cecil,  always  quiet  and  reserved, 
had  scarcely  joined  in  the  conversation ;  yet 
her  attention  had  been  now  and  then  drawn 
to  the  remarks  Sir  Charles  was  at  no  pains 
to  confine  to  Rosa's  ear  alone.  As  he  spoke 
of  his  intended  departure  in  that  hght,  care- 
less tone  he  purposely  assumed,  the  truth,  of 
which  latterly  she  had  had  suspicions,  flashed 
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fully  upon  her.  If  he  were  only  a  heartless 
trifler — a  character  which  excited  her  con- 
tempt— Rosa  might  indeed  suffer  —  but  he 
himself  should  not  see,  and  triumph  over  the 
advantage  he  had  gained  !  She  and  Mr  Jarvis 
*  might  indeed  reproach  themselves  for  their 
want  of  circumspection  —  but  to  Rosa,  the 
first  hard  lessons  would  be  given,  of  which 
she  would  ever  afterwards  reap  the  reward. 
Thus  argued  that  proud  spirit  which,  unlike 
Rosa's,  was  not  to  be  subdued.  She  had 
resolved  there  should  be  no  parting  scene 
between  them;  and  making  an  excuse  to 
dismiss  the  young  girl,  she  begged  that  she 
would  make  inquiries  respecting  the  invalid, 
and  remain  in  the  sick  room  till  she  should 
herself  take  her  place.  Rosa  obeyed,  without 
hazarding  a  farewell  word  to  Sir  Charles. 
Then  Mrs  Cecil  came  forward,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,    showed    him    that    she    completely 
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understood  his  character.  She  was  polite,  but 
distant ;  few  knew  better  than  Mrs  Cecil,  how 
to  maintain  their  own  dignity,  and  to  make 
others,  either  deservedly  shrink  beneath  her 
contempt,  or  rejoice  in  having  won  the  praise 
they  merited.  Seymour  had  never  before  so  < 
much  disliked  her  penetrating  glance,  or  her 
cold  self-possession — yet  it  was  rather  a  relief 
to  him,  that  he  was  spared  even  a  temporary 
farewell  to  Rosa. 

Rosa  had  rushed  to  her  own  room.  She 
could  not  bear  Mr  Jarvis's  scrutiny — she  felt 
too  miserable — she  longed  to  be  alone,  that 
she  might  give  way  to  the  first  feelings  of 
grief  that  she  had  ever  known.  Ever  since 
she  had  met  Sir  Charles  at  Madame  de  Cenis's 
ball,  she  was  gradually  becoming  a  changed 
being.  All  she  did,  thought,  felt,  or  hoped 
had  some  reference  to  him.  She  had  never 
before  reflected  upon  the  advantages  she  pos- 
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sessed — she  did  not  think  of  herself  as  rich, 
beautiful,  or  loveable;  latterly  she  had  wished 
to  be  all — everything — to  please  him.  She 
saw  everything  through  his  medium,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  the  best,  the  handsomest,  the 
'kindest,  the  most  charming  of  beings.  Then 
he  really  seemed  to  delight  in  being  at  her 
side,  talking,  walking  with  her — he  seemed 
always  happy,  and  in  his  element.  She  had 
become,  more  than  ever,  alive  to  beauty  in 
all  its  various  aspects.  Young  and  inexpe- 
rienced, as  she  was,  she  did  not  know  that 
she  was  now  proving  the  power  of  that 
baneful  passion,  which,  in  tender  and  imagi- 
native natures  such  as  hers,  can  rarely  be 
said  to  be  called  into  existence  at  any  one 
particular  moment,  but  which  is  ever  growing 
and  strengthening  with  growth  and  strength. 
She  had  had  visions  of  happiness  !  Where  were 
they  all  flown  ?  Coldness  and  sorrow — a  blight — 
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yes,  and  shame  itself  had  fallen  upon  her  heart, 
for   he    must   have    read  her   thoughts — they 
were   written   on   her   changing   cheek.      She 
could   never   meet   him  again.     And   yet   she 
did  not  blame  him.     She  was  too  guileless — 
he  was  too  much  her  idol,  for  her  to  be  able  • 
to  reproach  him  even  in  thought.     She  had 
been   vain,   foolish,    presumptuous !      Longing 
for  comfort,  yet  dreading  to    open   her   heart 
to  Mr  Jar  vis  or   Mrs    Cecil;    she   could   not 
be  so  ungrateful  and  selfish,   as  to  dwell  long 
upon   her   own   griefs,   when    one   whom   she 
loved   was   ill   and   suffering.      She    must   go 
to  him,  and  watch  by  his  bed-side. 

The  old  man's  illness  was  not  of  an  acute 
kind,  but  he  felt  that  he  should  never  rally 
permanently.  True  to  his  favourite  scheme, 
Rosa's  marriage,  he  had  watched  with  increasing 
pleasure,  the  attachment  which  he  fancied  he 
perceived  growing  between  her  and  Sir  Charles 
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Seymour.     He  easily  accounted  to  himself  for 
the  delay  in  the  avowal  of  Sir  Charles's  feelings 
by  the  timidity,  which  in  his  present   circum- 
stances he  would  naturally  experience,  but  now 
he   felt  that  affairs  should    be  drawing    to   a 
close,  and  the  warning   of  his  faiUng   health, 
seemed  to  justify  the  impatience  he  had  often 
shown  in  many  a  private  interview  with  Mrs 
Cecil.     During  the  day,  Rosa  had  endeavoured 
as  much  as    possible  to  hide  her  unhappiness, 
while  attending  Mr  Jarvis ;  and  having  made 
an  excuse  to  retire  early,  the  old  man   opened 
all  his  heart  to  Mrs  Cecil.     He  knew  Seymour 
had  called  that  morning, — had  anything  passed 
between  him  and  Rosa  ?  he  anxiously  enquired. 
To  disguise  the  truth  was  impossible,  though 
the  disclosure  of  the  real  state  of  things  would 
give  Mr  Jarvis   pain.     But    Seymour's   words 
must  speak  for  themselves.     He   had  said  his 
stay  at  Paris  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  he  was 
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on  the  eve  of  a  ten  years'  absence ;  he  had 
spoken  decidedly,  even  coldly.  What  inference 
could  be  drawn,  but  that  his  attentions  and  his 
preference  were  meaningless,  and  that  he 
had  only  been  amusing  himself  at  Rosa's 
expence?" 

When  this  idea  was  suggested  to  Mr  Jarvis, 
all  his  latent  energy  seemed  to  revive.  He 
was  certain  that  Mrs  Cecil  had  judged  too 
hastily,  and  that  soon  the  mistake  would  be 
cleared  up,  for,  trifling  with  Rosa's  love 
must  be  an  impossibility — there  was  no  doubt 
that  her  happiness  was  involved,  and  he  was 
determined  that  no  foolish  scruples  of  etiquette 
should  stand  in  her  way.  He  would  have  an 
interview  with  Seymour,  and  lead  the  way  to 
an  explanation.  He  already  loved  him  as  his 
son. 

Good,  simple-hearted  old  man !    He  forgot, 
in  his  affection  for  his  adopted  child,  that  it 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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is  allowable  for  a  man  like  Sir  Charles,  to 
amuse  himself,  under  various  pretexts,  with  a 
young  pretty  girl  like  Rosa,  (and  also  with 
others  who  might  not  possess  her  attractions,) 
while  waiting  for  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  his 
affairs,  and  that  it  is  fortunate,  when  the  offer 
of  a  colonial  appointment  comes  just  in  time  to 
prevent  his  falling  really  in  love,  or  committing 
himself  in  many  little  ways,  which  would 
make  his  intended  retreat  rather  a  difficult 
matter.  In  his  simplicity  he  either  never  knew 
or  forgot  all  this,  and  only  honoured  the 
young  Baronet  the  more  for  the  independence 
of  spirit  and  good  feeling  for  which  he  gave 
him  credit. 

We  must  for  the  moment  return  to  Seymour, 
who,  it  may  be  imagined,  entered  his  own  apart- 
ment after  his  cold  dismissal  by  Mrs  Cecil  in 
no  very  comfortable  mood.  He  felt  displeased 
with  himself  and   with    all   the   world.       He 
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really  had  been  a  very  thoughtless,  if  not  a 
heartless  actor  in  many  a  late  scene.  He  felt 
rather  lowered  in  his  own  estimation,  for  having 
taken  so  much  pleasure  in  Rosa's  society 
considering  his  engagement  to  Eleanor  Neville, 
nor  did  he  wish  to  carry  about  the  weight  of 
her  unhappiness,  for  he  knew  he  had  at  least 
excited  an  interest  in  her  heart,  and  not  without 
his  having  given  her  cause  to  think  it  was 
mutual.  Then,  if  Beverley's  words  were  to  be 
believed,  and  the  old  man  really  did  look  upon 
him  in  the  light  of  his  future  son-in-law,  it 
was  not  gratifying  to  think,  that  he  intended 
so  coldly  to  repay  his  extreme  kindness,  and 
to  teach  Rosa  so  bitter  a  lesson.  His  thoughts 
were  so  varied,  so  confused,  and  his  conscience, 
unfortunately,  for  his  present  peace  of  mind,  so 
much  too  alive,  that  he  began  to  be  angry 
with  himself  for  ever  having  come  to  Paris, 
for  ever  having  seen  Rosa,   for  ever  thinking 

Q  2 
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of  accepting  the  Colonial  appointment.  He 
was  even  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Dalrymple 
for  having  offered  to  use  his  interest  to  procure 
it  for  him ;  yet  he  would  never  have  forgiven 
himself  for  refusing  to  apply  for  it !  But, 
above  all  he  now  regretted  not  having  disclosed 
at  once  his  engagement  to  Eleanor,  and  for 
having  been  so  weak  and  vain  as  to  enjoy  the 
knowledge  that  Rosa  had  pleasure  in  his 
society.  Of  course  he  would  not  have  excited 
the  same  interest  in  her,  had  she  known  the 
vows  that  bound  him  to  another  !  He  saw 
only  one  course  to  pursue,  hastily  to  make 
every  preparation  for  his  departure  from  Paris, 
return  to  London  secretly,  and  if  the  appointment 
were  assured  to  him,  enter  immediately  upon 
the  sacrifice  it  involved. 

To  say  the  truth,  Seymour's  vanity  in  the 
late  transaction  was  less  gratified  than  his  soft, 
yielding  heart  was  pained,  by  the   knowledge 
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he   had  intuitively  gained   of  Rosa's  feelings; 
and   he   made   some   good   resolutions,  which 
many   perhaps    similarly   situated    have   made 
before,  but   which  few,  of  his  indolent,   good- 
natured,  weak  disposition,  have  kept.    Beverley's 
last  conversation  also  returned  to  mind  most 
unpleasantly.      Although  his   regard   for   him 
was  decidedly  on  the  wane,  yet  he  could  not 
desert  one  who  had  so  long  called  himself  his 
friend,  and,  for  the  very  last  time,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  heed  to  his  solicitations, 

and  accompany  him  to .     But  his  credit 

and  influence  should  not,  he  was  determined, 
be  based  upon  the  false  foundation  of  the  favour 
in  which  he  stood  with  regard  to  old  Mr  Jarvis. 
Misguided  as  he  had  been  by  Beverley's  exam- 
ple, he  never  felt  so  averse  to  being  under  his 
dominion  as  now,  when  his  late  reflections  upon 
what  he  wished  he  could  think  was  an  allow- 
able flirtation  with  Rosa,  had  awakened  all  his 
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dormant  feelings  of  honour.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  the  very  fear  of  appearing  what  he  really 
was — anxious  to  shake  off  the  intimacy  of  one 
who  had  been  his  evil  genius — which  prevented 
him  from  following  the  line  of  conduct  he 
really  wished  to  pursue. 

It  was  with  no  very  good  grace  that,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  he  obeyed  Beverley's  summons, 
and  at  length  found  himself  ushered  by  his 
friend  into  one  of  those  mysterious  receptacles 
for  wealth,  poverty,  crime,  remorse,  and  ruin, 
where  every  passion  of  the  human  soul,  merges 
into  the  boundless  region  of  unhallowed  hope, 
or  shrinks  into  the  dark  contractions  of  despair. 
Well  might  Seymour  tremble,  and  inwardly 
resolve  that  in  such  scenes,  only  too  familiar 
already,  he  would  never  mingle  again  as  an 
actor. 

The  room  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  fitted 
up  with  all   the  luxury   and  refinement,   that 
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as  ill  harmonized  with  the  loud  merriment  of 
the  momentarily  successful  speculator,  as  with 
the  fierce  scowl  or  the  pale  dejection  of  those 
who  had  staked  their  all  and  lost. 

Beverley  and  his  friend  passed  on  unnoticed, 
except  hy  a  few,  with  whom  the  former 
exchanged  some  hasty  words,  as  he  glided  on 
towards  his  accustomed  place  at  a  small  table, 
where  his  appearance  had  evidently  been  anxi- 
ously expected.  He  hastily  introduced  Seymour 
to  two  or  three  bystanders ;  those  of  whom  he 
had  before  spoken  as  his  "  friends "  being 
too  busily  engaged,  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
the  new-comer,  after  he  had  repeatedly  resisted 
their  solicitations,  "  to  join  forces  with  them, 
and  participate  in  the  extraordinary  luck,  which 
was  all  on  their  side  this  night."  Amongst 
the  spectators,  for  there  were  many  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  attracted  to  this  unholy 
scene,  more  by  curiosity  than  by  any  desire  to 
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take  any  active  part  in  it,  was  Lord  Carlsfort, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Merivale,  through 
whose  patronage,  Dalrynaple  hoped  to  obtain 
the  Colonial  appointment  for  Seymour.  Lord 
Carlsfort  gave  a  good-natured,  but  disapproving 
look  at  Beverley,  as  he  saw  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  be  an  actor  in  this  scene,  and  was 
moving  away,  when  he  unfortunately  caught 
the  name  of  Seymour,  which  was  mentioned 
casually  by  Beverley.  Casting  upon  the  former 
a  scrutinizing  glance,  he  felt  impelled,  by  more 
than  curiosity,  to  remain  a  somewhat  close 
observer  of  his  proceedings,  having  good 
reasons  for  hoping  that  he  would  have  strength 
to  resist  the  temptations  which  surrounded 
him. 

At  first  all  was  in  Beverley's  favour,  "  in 
favour  of  the  brave,"  he  exclaimed,  trium- 
phantly, as  he  clutched  with  horrible  glee  the 
growing  heap  of  gold  that  was  piled  up  beside 
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nim,  heedless  of  the  low  oaths  and  imprecations 
that  were    uttered   against   him   by   those  on 
whose  ruin  fortune  seemed  this  night  resolved. 
Seymour,   who  had  watched  his   friend's  pro- 
ceedings, on  finding  that  he  had  won  back  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  former  losses,  and 
that  he  had  even  been  a  gainer  upon  the  week's 
speculation,   now    entreated   him    to  rest   con- 
tented,  and,  bidding  farewell    to    the   horrible 
scene,  retreat  before  fortune  took  another  turn. 
But  Beverley's  gambhng  spirit  was  now  aroused 
to  far  too   great    an   extent  for  him  to  enter 
into  Seymour's  mild,  and,  as  he  pretended  to 
call  them,  illiberal  speculations,  and,  urged  by 
the   angry   ridicule   and   expostulations  of   his 
opponents,  he   continued  playing  and   betting 
to  a  still  greater  extent  than  at  first.     Seymour, 
who  knew  the  reckless  character  of  his  friend, 
began   now   to  tremble   for    his  success,  even 
while  he  felt  too  much  interested  in  the  whole 
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scene  to  be  able  to  take  his  eyes  off  the 
game. 

Still  Beverley's  success  continued,  and,  throw- 
ing Seymour  five  louis,  he  told  him  to  risk 
those,  and  that  he  would  make  his  fortune  at 
last.  Seymour  looked  at  the  tempting  coin,  but 
no  !  there  came  back  to  his  memory  his  former 
resolutions,  his  uncle's  injunctions. 

Again  Beverley  urged — he  was  not  playing 
for  himself,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  satisfying 
"ces  Messieurs"  who  had  so  politely  handed 
over  so  much  of  their  useless  cash  to  him 
during  the  course  of  the  evening.  Oh !  if 
Eleanor's  warning  voice  could  have  been  heard 
as  Seymour,  thinking  there  could  be  indeed  no 
harm  in  complying  with  Beverley's  request,  threw 
the  dice  for  the  first  time,  and  won  his  stakes. 

Again,  and  again,  he  won !  Then  a 
low  murmur  of  shame !  shame !  ran  round 
the    table,   as,    dreading    the  next   move^   he 
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was  about  to  turn  away,  handing  over  to 
Beverley  the  proceeds  of  his  winnings. 
"  Surely,  Milord  had  a  portion  of  the  English 
spirit !  surely  he  who  had  been  for  so  many 
hours  taking  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  winning 
and  losing,  would  venture  a  few  throws 
upon  his  own  account !  He  would  be  sure 
to  be  the  gainer,"  continued  the  speaker, 
who  had  observed  something  of  irresolution 
in  Seymour's  former  denials,  and  who  was 
well  aware  of  the  power  of  irony  on  natures 
such  as  his.  The  spirit  had  been  roused, 
the  first  barrier  had  been  broken  down !  It 
was,  indeed,  cowardly  to  risk  his  friend's 
gold  for  his  own  amusement,  and  to  have 
his  own  in   safe  keeping ! 

The  Frenchman  smiled — his  weapon  had  done 
his  work.  All  was  lost, — honour,  self-control, 
self-approbation,  as  Seymour  hurriedly  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  table.  -  -  -     The  rest  need  not 
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be  told.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  he  rose  the 
loser  of  half  the  small  sum  of  ready  money 
he  had  still  felt  privileged  to  call  his  own ! 
Humbled,  degraded,  irritated  with  himself, 
with  Beverley  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown, 
cursing  his  own  weakness  and  his  wretched  fate, 
he  was  hurrying  away,  when  he  felt  a  heavy  hand 
laid  upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned  round,  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  Herbert  Dalrymple ! 

No  words  of  excuse  came  to  his  relief, 
no  welcome  to  the  friend  he  loved,  whose 
good  opinion  he  felt  he  had  for  ever  lost. 
He  stood  abashed  before  him.  Beverley, 
on  the  contrary,  stiffly  returned  the  salute 
Dalrymple  scarcely  deigned  to  bestow,  and 
made  a  movement  as  if  he  would  withdraw 
with  Seymour,  but  more  by  the  cold  dignity 
of  his  manner  than  by  mere  words,  Dalrymple 
riveted  the  culprit,  for  such  he  felt  himself 
to  be,  to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood. 
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"  You  are  surprised  to  find  me  here ; 
believe  me,  Seymour,  1  had  no  intention  of 
being  a  spy  upon  your  actions,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  It  was  with  the  sincere  hope  that 
I  should  find  you  had  strength  sufficient  to 
resist  temptation,  (and  here  he  cast  upon 
Beverley  a  look  more  in  sorrow  than  in  scorn,) 
that  I  prevailed  upon  myself  to  enter  these 
miserable  doors.  And  now,  what  can  I  say, 
but  that  you  have  brought  ruin  on  yourself." 

In  Seymour's  present  mood,  words  less 
kindly  spoken,  and  by  any  other  than  the 
friend  Dalrymple  had  proved  himself  to  be, 
would  probably  have  been  replied  to  in  no 
yery  measured  terms,  but  his  heart  now  sank 
within  him,  as  Dalrymple's  well-known 
character  for  uprightness,  and  stern  inflexi- 
bility of  principle,  rose  before  him,  and  he 
could  merely  stammer  out,  "  I  venture  no 
excuse ;  indeed,  I  have  no  excuse  to  make ;  at 
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least,  none  that  I  have  any  reason  to  think 
you  would  consider   available." 

"And  why  have  you  to  make  excuses  to 
Mr  Dalrymple?"  said  Beverley,  impatiently. 

"  Because  he  is  not  so  far  gone  in  reckless- 
ness, because  he  has  still  some  conscience 
left,  while  you  are  become  callous,"  repHed 
Dalrymple,  sternly.  Then  turning  to  Sey- 
mour, he  continued  :  "I  can  but  lament  your 
weakness,  which  is,  I  fear,  not  only  un- 
pardonable, but  irretrievable ;  and  now  I  will 
tell  you  what  led  me  here." 

He  turned  round  and  looked  towards  Lord 
Carlsfort,  to  whom  Seymour  had  been  slightly  in- 
troduced on  entering  the  room.  "  We  came  over 
to  Paris  together  only  a  few  hours  ago.  His  lord- 
ship has,  it  appears,  been  reconnoitering  some  old 
haunts,  and  on  hearing  your  name  mentioned 
he  sent  to  inform  me  of  your  presence  here, 
for  he  was  aware  that  I  was  anxious  to  com- 
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municate  with  you  personally,  respecting  your 
affairs.  It  is  a  bitter  thought  that  you 
have  disappointed  my  hopes,  and  ruined 
yourself." 

*'  I  cannot  any  longer  conceal  the  matter," 
exclaimed  the  young  man.  "I  came  here  as 
Beverley's  surety.  I  had  no  intention  to  touch 
a  card  or  throw  the  dice — my  evil  destiny  has 
pursued  me  ;  I  cannot  ever  trust  myself 
again !"  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Dalrymple  pitied,  while  he  could  not  but 
despise  him. 

*'  This  is  no  time  for  moralising,  for  necessity 
stares  you  too  plainly  in  the  face ;  do  you  know 
that  I  am  not  speaking  unmeaning  words,  when 
I  say,  that  you  have  actually,  by  this  unw^ary  step, 
by  this  last  yielding  to  temptation,  brought  ruin 
upon  yourself." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  This  is  merely  an 
act   of    weakness,    unpardonable    perhaps    in 
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itself,  by  those  who  were  not  witnesses  of  the 
provocation, — but  why  should  its  consequences 
be  so  very  terrible, — ruinous,   as   you  imply." 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  gains,  or  losses,  it 
is  not  of  them  I  am  speaking ;  you  may  have 
risen  from  the  gaming-table,  the  winner  of 
thousands ;  but  I  allude  to  the  fact  of  your 
having  lost  your  good  name,  and  to  the  conse- 
quences of  losing  it.  You  have  put  it  out  of 
my  power  to  give  Lord  Merivale  my  word  of 
honour,  that  I  consider  you  suited  to  an 
appointment  which  is  one  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  thus  that  you  have  brought 
ruin  on  yourself — oh !  this  last  fatal  step  l" 
continued  Dalrymple,  compassionating  Seymour 
with  all  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  while  he  saw 
his  own  duty   clearly  marked  out. 

"  I  have  applied  for  the  appointment ;  I  might 
have  been  spared  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  a 
refusal,  had  I   thought  you  would  have  carried 
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your  principles  to  so  high  a  pitch,"  returned 
Seymour,    in   a   tone    of  vexation. 

*^  Lord  Carlsfort,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  late 
scene,  would  condemn  you,  did  I  even  think 
myself  justified  to  conceal  my  knowledge  of 
it.  But  it  is  impossible ;  if,  after  the  warning 
you  have  received,  you  have  still  found  tempta- 
tion irresistible,  how  can  I  subscribe  the 
requisite  testimonials  ?  I  do  not  consider  you 
worthy  of  trust,  and  my  friendship  must  be 
sacrificed  to  my  honesty." 

"  I  clearly  understand  you,  Mr  Dairy mple," 
said  Seymour,  haughtily ;  for  his  natural  good 
temper  was  scarcely  proof  against  the  extreme 
disappointment  he  was  suffering.  '*  I  thoroughly 
understand,  you  mean  that  this  one  night's 
miserable  work  has  undone  me;  that  I  am 
left  a  beggar,  and  worse  than  a  beggar, 
what  have   I   to   look  to  ?" 

"  And    I   am   inexpressibly  grieved  that   I 

VOL.    IF.  R 
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have  been  deceived  in  you,"  replied  Dalrymple, 
calmly, — too  calmly  for  Seymour  in  his  irritable 
mood.     "  I  had  hoped — you  had  promised." 

"  Pray  do  not  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  words  ; 
your  meaning  is  quite  clear :  you  consider  me 
in  the  light  of  a  determined  gambler.  I  have 
no  redress  !  and  henceforth  I  shall  lead  a  wild, 
reckless,  wretched  life ;  we  shall  part  for  ever." 

But  Dalrymple  appeared  scarcely  to  heed 
the  latter  part  of  Seymour's  speech,  as  he 
looked  at  him  sorrowfully.  *^I  confess  I  am 
bitterly  grieved  and  disappointed !  I  have  left 
no  stone  unturned  since  you  left  England  to 
benefit  you, — for  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
one  dear   to   you." 

"  Do  not  mention  her  name — we  can  be 
nothing  to  each  other;  fate   has  decided  for  us." 

"  You  blame  your  destiny,  but  you  are  alone 
in  fault,  Seymour.  Who  has  marred  it  ? 
Who  has  destroyed  your  happiness,  and  her's  ?" 
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"  I  know  it,  I  know  it  all/'  he  exclaimed ; 
^'  but  you  have  said  enough  ;  all  is  at  an  end, 
every  hope  is  crushed,  and  I  am  an  outcast 
through  life."  He  rushed  past  Dalrymple  into 
the  street,  in  which  the  lamps  still  faintly 
glimmered  through  the  dawn  of  an  autumn 
morning,  for  the  night  had  flown,  he  scarcely 
knew  how,  and  his  weary  wretchedness  alone, 
told   him   the   lateness  of  the   hour. 

Dalrymple  followed — ^'  I  would  not  willingly 
wound  your  feelings,  Seymour,  but  I  have 
been  exasperated,  disappointed, — -I  had  hoped 
so    much." 

*'And  you  have  shown  yourself  more  than 
my  friend,  though  I  have  ill  proved  my 
gratitude ;  but  now  regrets  are  useless. 
You  have  only  done  your  duty ;  sternly  perhaps, 
but  conscientiously.  Think  no  more  of  me." 
He  hastily  shook  hands  with  Dalrymple,  and 
returned   home. 

R  2 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

"  There  comes  a  time  to  us  all,  when  the  sense  of 
responsibility  starts  up  and  rebukes  our  anxiety  for  ease, 
tells  us  that  we  are  living  fast  and  once  for  all,  a  life 
that  enlarges  to  the  scale  of  eternity— bids  us  spring 
from  our  collapse  of  selfishness,  and  go  forth  to  do  much, 
at  least  to  do  worthily  and  well." 

"  When  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  must 
mend,"  exclaimed  Beverley,  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  Seymour,  having  related  to  him  the 
substance  of  Dalrymple's  conversation,  remained 
silent,  deep  in  most  unpleasant  reflections. 

"  But  they  are  not  yet  at  the  vvorst.  What 
is  to  become  of  me  ?  I  am  sunk  so  low  in  my 
own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  every  one  but 
you,   Beverley,  perhaps.     You   have    no   right 
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to  taunt  me,  certainly,"  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness  quite  unusual  with  him. 
He  was  becoming  hasty  and  irritable  in  temper, 
and  care  and  disappointment  were  visible  upon 
his  features  and  in  his  movements. 

^'  No,  no ;  I'll  stand  your  friend  still.  The 
luck  was  all  for  me,  certainly,  last  night.  I 
positively  made  a  fortune.  Now,  tell  me 
honestly,  how  much  will  bring  you  out  of 
your  scrape?"  and  he  threw  a  purse  full  of 
money  across  the  table  to  Seymour. 

"  Keep  all  your  horrible,  ill-gotten  gold," 
exclaimed  the  latter,  as  he  pushed  it  away 
indignantly.  "  You  mean  well,  I  dare  say ; 
but  I  am  passed,  being  helped  through  my 
difficulties,  by  good  intentions.  I  have  lost 
everything.  Does  Dalrymple  think  I  am 
going  to  accept  that  ?"  and  he  showed  Beverley 
a  cheque  he  had  a  few  minutes  before  received 
from  Dalrymple,  for  500/." 
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"  That  man  has  the  purse  of  a  Croesus, 
as  indeed  he  should  have,  with  such  high 
notions  of  honour  and  generosity — but  he 
has  ruined  you,  nevertheless,  in  one  sense, 
though  he  has  been  the  making  of  you  in 
another.  It  is  all  coming  to  pass  exactly 
as  I  foresaw — and  you  have  but  one  course 
left — You  must  marry  Rosa,  and  think  your- 
self the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world,  if  she 
will  have  you.  As  if  there  were  a  probabiUty 
of  your  ever  going  to  those  barbarous  regions, 
for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  500/.  a-year.  Let 
old  Dalrymple  fill  that  splendid  appointment 
himself,  with  his  chivalrous  notions  of  honour 
and  probity.  Of  course  he  never  was  young — 
never  touched  a  card — never  betted-— never — " 

"  I  believe  you  are  the  Tempter  himself  in 
human  shape,"  interrupted  Seymour:  "  every 
word  you  say  seems  to  make  me  more  hateful 
to  myself.     All  my  past  follies  are  rising  up 
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against  me.     I  shall  go  mad,   or  put  an  end 
to  this  wretchedness  by  some  terrible  act." 

His  distress  was  too  real  for  Beverley  to 
be  able,  with  all  his  levity,  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule  ;  and  thinking,  by  degrees  his  friend 
would  take  a  less  excited  view  of  the  matter, 
he  remained  for  some  minutes  pondering  in 
silence  over  his  last  night's  winnings,  and 
making  various  plans  for  the  future.  He  had 
learnt  a  lesson,  of  which  he  intended  to  profit, 
for  decision  was  not  wanting  in  his  character. 
His  first  move  was  to  be  to  Melverley,  accord- 
ing to  an  invitation  he  had  received  some 
time  previous  from  Lord  Merivale.  Pleasant 
visions  rose  up  before  him  !  In  mere  worldly 
society  he  was  always  a  favourite.  This  invi- 
tation exactly  suited  his  position.  He  would 
retire  from  the  Parisian  world  at  the  right 
moment.  And  then  Mabel  Neville  !  he  did 
not  dislike  the  idea  of  seeing  her  again — and 
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she  would  probably  be  at  Melverley.     He  felt 
in  very  good  spirits. 

But  poor  Seymour !  Through  his  mind, 
thoughts  were  passing  which  he  shrunk  from 
exposing.  He  had  displeased,  and  for  ever 
alienated,  the  friendship  of  the  man  whom 
he  most  valued  in  the  world.  He  could  never 
retrieve  his  character.  He  would  henceforth 
appear  to  all  mankind,  as  one  whom  no  obliga- 
tions could  bind,  and  as  swayed  by  the  very  vice 
he  cordially  detested.  Eleanor  herself  would 
hear  all.  Her  stern  father  would  compel  her 
to  renounce  him  for  ever — only  too  glad  of 
any  pretext  for  breaking  an  engagement  he 
had,  since  his  reverse  of  fortune,  so  unwillingly 
sanctioned.  And  then  he  recalled  his  last 
scene  with  Eleanor.  Should  affection  such 
as  hers  be  doomed  to  wither  for  ever  !  Better 
at  once  to  give  up  all  than  to  hnger,  seduced 
by  faint  hope  which  would  never  be  realized. 
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If  he  were  only  free  from  debt — if  he  had 
but  one  cheering  gleam  in  view  !  for  her 
dear  sake,  he  would  have  borne  all — ^but  with 
the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  regaining  his  good 
name  !  Wretchedness,  poverty,  he  could  endure 
— but  not,  (he  falsely  argued,)  not  dishonour  ! 

And  suddenly  visions  of  another  sort 
gleamed  upon  him.  —  Of  wealth  rolling  to- 
wards him,  not  niggardly  bestowed,  but  by 
the  liberal  hand  of  old  Jarvis,  of  power  to 
cancel  all  the  past,  and  begin  life  again— of 
welcome  where  he  was  now  shunned  and 
scorned.  And  —  at  what  price  ?  A  few 
words  would,  he  knew,  place  all  within  his 
reach — he  had  but  to  ask  Rosa  to  become 
his  wife,  and  no  miracle  worked  by  Aladdin's 
lamp  would  be  more  wonderful  or  instantaneous 
than  would  be  the  change  in  his  fortunes. 

It  never  entered  into  his  head  to  think  of 
Rosa  with  love.     He  was  pleased  that  he  had 
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excited  an  interest  in  her — amiable,  simple- 
hearted  child  as  she  was,  he  wished  that, 
during  life,  she  might  be  shielded  from  sorrow, 
but  he  cared  not  to  be  the  one,  to  protect  and 
bless  her  inexperienced  youth.  Could  it  have 
been  made  known  to  him,  months  ago,  that 
such  visions  would  have  crossed  his  brain, 
he  would  have  doubted  his  own  identity ;  but 
chilling  misery,  poverty,  despair,  and  shame,  had 
come  between  him  and  his  ideal  happiness  -  -  - 

Beverley  interrupted  his  reverie.  He  would 
have  shuddered  as  if  committing  a  crime,  had 
he  been  asked   to  reveal  his  thoughts. 

"  Before  you  w^ere  up  to-day  I  called  on  old 
Mr  Jarvis.     It  is  certain  that  the  old  man  is 

i. 

declining.  There  seemed,  too,  a  sad  stillness 
through  the  whole  house.  The  Rose-bud 
looked  faded  and  drooping,  but  I  think  you 
alone  can  raise  up  that  beautiful  head,  and 
restore  the  bright  tints." 
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But  his  words  were  too  light  to  be  relished 
by  Seymour  in  his  bitter  mood.  Changed, 
subdued,  even  hardened  by  circumstances,  his 
thoughts  reverted  with  too  much  love  and 
reverence  towards  Eleanor,  for  him  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  her  name,  even  in  Beverley's 
hearing.  Were  the  sacrifice  made,  it  should 
be  made  darkly,  sternly;  a  sacrifice  it  should 
be  of  his  whole  life's  happiness  to  honour.  It 
should  not  be  the  theme  of  jesting  and  heart- 
less conversation.  He  was  past  all  trifling — 
his  misery  was  too  real  and  too  tangible.  And 
thus,  shrinking  with  more  coldness  than  he 
had  shown  before  from  Beverley's  familiarity, 
he  pleaded  a  multiphcity  of  business  letters,  as 
an  excuse  for  wishing  to  be  alone. 

Beverley  had  his  own  arrangements  to  make, 
for  his  debts  of  honour  had  obliged  him  to 
levy  contributions  upon  various  articles  in  the 
shape  of  watch,  rings^  chain,  &c. ;  and,  anxious 
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to  redeem  these  little  trifles,  he  sallied  forth 
down  the  Rue  Rivoli  in  the  highest  glee. 
Presently  he  turned  into  a  jeweller's  shop, 
suddenly  remembering  a  commission  which 
Mabel  Neville  had  given  him  some  months 
previous,  when  they  had  last  parted  at  the 
Glen,  to  purchase  a  bracelet  which  she  intended 
should  be  a  wedding  gift  to  her  sister.  He  was 
making  a  deliberate  selection  from  the  beauti- 
ful jewellery  which  was  profusely  displayed 
before  him,  when,  to  his  annoyance,  he  saw 
Mr  Dalrymple  enter  the  shop — for,  towards  this 
stern  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  his  original 
dislike  had  almost  strengthened  to  aversion. 

Considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  so  lately  parted,  Beverley's  natural 
impulse  was,  studiously  to  avoid  a  meeting 
witn  Mr  Dalrymple.  As  chance  had,  how- 
ever, brought  them  together,  he  determined 
to  appear  in  no  degree  daunted,  or  to  shrink 
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from  that  scrutinizing  glance  which  had 
power  both  to  awe  and  to  irritate  him. 
Therefore,  addressing  Dalrymple  with  the  air 
of  a  familiar  acquaintance,  with  whom  he 
was  on  the  best  of  terms,  he  begged  him 
to  give  his  opinion  in  the  choice  of  the 
jewellery  which  lay  before  him,  holding  up, 
as  he  spoke,  a  bracelet  of  new  and  peculiarly 
beautiful  w^orkmanship. 

Dalrymple,  though  in  no  friendly  mood 
towards  the  man,  whom  he  considered  as 
his  own  and  Seymour's  evil  genius,  could 
not  but  do  justice  to  Beverley's  good- 
humoured  levity,  and  condescending  for  one 
moment  to  handle  and  admire  the  jewel  in 
question,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  tha 
any  fair  lady  would  be  pleased  to  possess  it. 
After  a  few  moments  of  rather  constrained 
intercourse,  he  left  Beverley  to  conclude 
his    purchase,    and    somewhat    abruptly   tool^ 
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his  leave.  Beverley  was  not  sorry  to  escape 
from  under  the  stern  scrutiny,  which  was  more 
disagreeable  than  he  chose  to  acknowledge 
to  himself.  He  even  resolved  that  should 
Dalrymple's  stay  in  Paris  be  of  short  duration, 
he  would  studiously  avoid  the  possibility  of 
crossing  over  in  the  same  steamer  with  him. 

Dalrymple,  however,  had  scarcely  given  him 
a  thought,,  for  Beverley  was  one  of  those 
characters  whom  he  felt  was  past  reform,  and 
at  the  moment  all  feeling  was  centered  in 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  friend.  On  himself 
too,  he  felt,  would  devolve  the  unwelcome  task 
of  casting  down  all  Eleanor's  hopes — for  he 
had  pleased  himself  with  making  her  partly 
acquainted  with  the  improved  prospects  he 
had  in  view  for  Seymour.  His  presence  in 
Paris  was  no  longer  required,  and  leaving  a 
few  friendly  lines  at  Seymour's  hotel,  in  w^hich 
he  encouraged  him  still  to  hope  for  brighter 
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,  da^'s,  he  took  his  departure  for  England.  In 
a  week's  time  he,  too,  was  to  form  one  of  a  large 
party  which  was  to  assemble  at  the  Earl  of 
Merivale's. 

But  Seymour  was  beginning  to  look  upon 
life,  friendship,  and  love  with  that  jaundiced 
melancholy  so  often  the  accompaniment  of 
remorse.  For  days  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
own  room,  caring  nothing  for  the  outer  world, 
and  by  constant  communion  with  his  own 
thoughts,  becoming  daily  more  miserable  and 
misanthropical.  At  length  the  climax  was 
put  to  all.  He  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Neville,  entirely  breaking  off  his  daughter's 
engagement,  which  had  indeed  been  virtually 
dissolved  by  Seymour's  own  conduct.  Still, 
Eleanor  herself  had  not  released  him.  Upon 
this  point  he  dwelt  at  times  with  secret 
pleasure,  at  times  with  a  sad  resolution  that 
his  own  lips  should  set  her  free,  and  leave  her 
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privileged  to  accept  the  first  eligible  offer  that 
presented  itself.  A  week  had  passed  since  his 
last  interview  with  Rosa,  though  he  had  not 
failed  each  day  to  make  enquiries  after  Mr 
Jarvis's  health.  Without  giving  Beverley  any 
clue  to  his  intentions,  he  determined  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  the  old  man,  whose 
frequent  kind  messages  he  had  hitherto  all  but 
disregarded. 

Feeling  all  the  awkwardness  of  his  position, 
he  was,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  introduced  into 
the  room  occupied  as  usual  by  Mrs  Cecil  and 
Rosa.  However  blind  he  might  have  wished 
to  be  ten  days  ago  to  Rosa's  feelings  for  him, 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  look,  com- 
posed partly  of  pleasure,  partly  of  pain  and 
shyness,  with  which  she  greeted  him,  and  his 
vanity  at  least  might  have  been  gratified,  through 
the  consciousness  that  her  heart  and  her 
fortune  were  both  at  his  disposal. 
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"  You  are  come  to  say  good-bye,"  said  Mrs 
Cecil,  with  a  look  which,  very  different  from 
Rosa's,  expressed  only  cold  displeasure. 

^'  No,  fortunately  no  !  I  have  relinquished 
for  the  present  my  foreign  journey." 

Rosa  looked  incredulous,  though  she  in- 
voluntarily uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight. 
Seymour's  heart  smote  him,  he  felt  at  the 
same  time  so  selfish,  so  mean,  yet  so 
gratified.  He  passed  lightly  over  the  circum- 
stances which  had  concurred  to  produce  his 
change  of  plan,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
Mrs  Cecil's  glance,  while  he  talked  on  trivial 
topics  with  Rosa,  and  was  not  sorry,  when  a 
summons  from  Mr  Jarvis  relieved  him  from 
his  uncomfortable  position. 

When  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  old 
man,  all  irresolution  had  vanished,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  Rosa  in  marriage. 

Mr    Jarvis     looked    at    him    kindly,     but 
VOL,   II.  s 
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steadily.  Illness  had  changed  him  in  appear- 
ance even  more  than  Seymour  had  anticipated ; 
he  was  evidently  past  rallying  permanently, 
and  Seymour  thought  with  pain  upon  the  last 
similar  scene  he  had  witnessed,  from  whence 
might  be  dated  all  his  late  misery. 

"You  see  me  much  altered,"  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  understood  Seymour's  sorrowful 
countenance.  '''I  cannot,  I  feel,  count  upon 
many  weeks,  scarcely  even  days.  I  have  been 
anxious  to  see  you,  but  heard  that  you  have 
been  much  engaged  of  late." 

"I  have — and  I  have  been  fearful,  too,  of 
intruding.  I  have  been  truly  grieved.  Can 
I  be  of  any  service?  Have  you  any  com- 
mands for  me  ?"  he  replied,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  his  own  selfish  views,  in  his  real 
concern  for  his  old  friend's  state. 

"  Can  you  be  of  any  service.  Sir  Charles  ? 
To  what  do  I  owe  this  visit  ?      Is  it  to  be 
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considered  well  or  ill-timed  ?  I  have  long 
wished  to  communicate  with  you  on  a  very 
delicate  subject,  so  delicate,  yet  so  important, 
that  were  it  not  for  my  failing  strength,  I 
should  have  avoided  it  altogether,  but  conceal- 
ment, I  feel,  would  no  longer  be  well 
between  us." 

Seymour  looked  pained.  ^'  To  what  are 
you  alluding,  sir?  I  have  much  to  thank 
you  for  unlooked-for,  unceasing  kindness,  which 
I  have  but  ill  deserved,  but '^ 

"  Speak  out  frankly — do  not  fear !  I  was 
once  young  myself — I  can  place  myself  in  your 
position — I  have  every  confidence  in  you.  It 
is  natural  that  you  should  feel  diffident,  con- 
sidering certain  unfortunate  circumstances," 
and  the  old  man's  eyes  dilated  with  eagerness, 
as  he  half  raised  himself  in  his  arm  chair,  to 
catch  the  earliest  intimation  of  what  was 
passing  through  Seymour's  mind. 

s  2 
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'*  I  do  not,  indeed,  put  forth  any  claim  per- 
sonally to  your  regard,  but  if  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  your  daughter — if  she '' 

"  Ah  !  the  very — most  interesting  subject 
to  me;   go  on,  pray  go  on." 

But  Seymour  still  hesitated. 

"  If,  Sir,  poor  as  I  am — penniless  as  I 
am — if  I  have  any  chance  amongst  the  many 
who  are  devoted  to  her " 

"  Say  no  more  !  If  you  love  her,  and 
will  make  her  happy,  she  is  yours.  I  value 
your  connection  far  more  than  wealth.  I 
honour  you  for  the  proper  pride  you  have 
shown — for  your  candour  and  modesty — the 
wishes  I  have  long  indulged  will  be  gratified. 
I  am  thankful." 

The  kind-hearted  old  man  sank  back  in 
his  chair,  but  a  happy  smile  Ht  up  his 
features. 

But  these  praises  were  too  painful  to  Sey- 
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mour,  conscious  of  acting  the  treacherous, 
mercenary  part  of  a  mere  fortune-hunter,  his 
heart  refused  them,  though,  during  a  six 
days'  struggle,  the  bitterness  of  which  was 
known  only  to  himself,  he  had  gained  courage 
to  calculate  the  consequences  of  this  meeting. 

**  But  your  daughter  herself?" 

"  Has  not  confided  her  secret  to  me,  nor 
to  any  one ;  but  I  think  you  need  not  fear. 
These  things  are  easily  arranged.  She  is 
young,  and  very  ignorant  of  the  world.  Had 
I  not  confidence  in  you — did  not  your  revered 
uncle  speak,  as  it  were,  to  me  through  your 
lips,  I  should  hesitate — but  a  Seymour  is 
honour,  kindness,  worth  itself: — go,  tell  Rosa 
you  have  my  consent." 

Seymour  obeyed  mechanically,  thankful  that 
the  old  man's  eagerness  had  spared  him  much 
explanation,  and  that  his  wishes  preceded  his 
own.      Soon   he   was  telling   Rosa    that   oft- 
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repeated  tale,  so  sweet  to  listen  to  when  truth 
is  in  the  heart  and  on  the  lips,  and  when 
hope  is  the  harbinger  of  bright  days  to  come ! 
Had  Rosa  been  an  adept  in  reading  human  nature, 
she  would  scarcely  have  been  completely  satis- 
fied, as  she  listened,  with  a  surprise  that  was 
only  exceeded  by  her  joy,  to  Seymour's  words. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  her  scarcely-formed 
hopes  should  be  gratified,  at  the  very  moment  that 
she  was  secretly  mourning  over  their  downfall. 
What  could  have  brought  about  the  wonderful 
change  ?  Was  he  really  in  earnest  ?  and  she 
blushed  so  prettily,  and  for  the  moment  wound 
herself  so  completely  round  Seymom-'s  heart, 
by  her  tenderness  and  her  happiness,  that  he 
only  hated  himself  more  and  more  for  the 
double  part  he  was  playing. 
;  But  Eleanor's  father  had  spurned  him  in 
his  poverty  and  misery,  and  his  pride  stood 
him   at   this   moment   in    good   stead.      The 
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news   was  quickly   told   to   Mrs    Cecil.     Half 
in  smiles,  half  in  tears,  half  reproaching  her- 
self for   her   hasty  judgment   of  Sir  Charles, 
half  reproaching  him  for  his  long  delay,   she 
pressed   Rosa  to   her   heart.      Her   own   past 
life   came   back   to    memory.      The   secret   of 
her  child's  birth,  which  she  had  so  long  kept, 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  divulged;    while,  in 
confiding  Rosa   to   another's   care,  she  would, 
as  it  were,  sever  the  very  strongest  ties  which 
bound  her  to  this  world.      She   led  the  way 
to  Mr  Jarvis's  room,  where  youth  and  age — 
health   and   sickness — ^life  and  death — seemed 
strangely  mingled,  as  Rosa  threw  herself  into 
the  old  man's  arms,  and  begged  his  blessing. 
But  no  time  was  fixed  for  the  marriage ;  though 
Mr  Jarvis's  state  of  health  rendered  an   early 
union  advisable,  Mrs  Cecil   urged   Rosa's  ex- 
treme  youth  as  a  reason   for   delay.     It  was 
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natural  that  she  should  dread  the  moment, 
which  she  fancied  would  lower  her  in  Rosa's 
eyes,  by  proclaiming  the  deceit  she  had  so 
long  practised. 

And  now,  with    Seymour   himself,    all   was 
indeed  changed.     He  hoped  all  painful  recol- 
lection of  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Eleanor,  would  in  time  wear  away.     He  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  fate  had  worked  out 
his    destiny — that   it   was   better   to    sever   all 
ties  between  them.     Yet  he   could   not   force 
himself  to  write  to  Eleanor  herself;  he  merely 
coldly  and  proudly  answered  her  father's  letter, 
without   in   any  way  referring   to  his   present 
prospects.      He   rushed   into    every  gay  scene 
that  presented  itself,  when  not  at  Rosa's  side, 
for  solitude  was  hateful  to  him ;  though,  during 
the   remainder  of  Beverley's   stay,  he  avoided 
his  companionship  as  much  as  possible,  for  he 
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could  not  bear  to  be  reminded,  as  he  was 
in  his  society,  of  how  low  he  was  fallen  in 
his  own  estimation. 

la  the  mean  time  he  disclosed  part  of  his 
affairs  to  Mr  Jarvis,  through  whose  liberality 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  his  pressing  debts, 
and  thus  relieve  his  mind  from  much  anxiety. 
But  happiness  he  never  knew — his  natural 
gaiety  had  entirely  deserted  him.  Weary  he 
went  into  society — wearily  he  returned  home 
to  make  plans  for  the  morrow,  without  caring 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  be  realised. 
With  Rosa  he  was  as  usual,  kind,  gentle,  even 
affectionate;  under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  felt  gratified  to  be  the  object  of 
all  her  care  and  love.  But  now  he  despised 
himself  too  keenly  to  take  any  pleasure  in  being 
the  idol  of  her  youthful  affection. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

"Human  cliaracter  does  everywhere  publish  itself." 

We  must  return  to  the  party  at  the  Glen,  who, 
while  Seymour  had  been  involving  himself  at 
Paris  in  such  inextricable  difficulties,  were 
leading  their  usually  quiet  country  life.  The 
time,  unmarked  by  incident,  passed  quickly 
away  to  all  but  Eleanor,  whose  once  bright 
prospects  seemed  now  darkening  day  by  day. 
Still  hope  kept  its  sway  over  her.  She 
knew,  indeed,  that  her  engagement  with  Sir 
Charles  Seymour  was  openly  at  an  end,  but, 
with  the  peculiar  confidence  of  her  nature, 
she  refused  to  believe  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
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banish  him  from  her  memory  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  cherished  the  thought  of  him  with  a  depth 
of  devotion,  of  which,  could  he  have  been 
aware,  he  would  have  been  even  more  hope- 
lessly miserable   than   he   was. 

Naturally  reserved,  Eleanor  seldom  touched, 
even  to  Mabel,  upon  the  subject  nearest  to 
her  heart;  she  would  not  mar  her  happiness, 
for,  with  all  her  characteristic  impatience, 
and  the  brightest  anticipation  of  pleasure, 
Mabel  was  now  looking  forward  to  the  long- 
talked-of  visit  to  her  friend  Lady  Florence. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  she  was  going  to 
enter  into  any  society  but  that  which  the 
quiet  neighbourhood  of  her  home  afforded, 
and  her  ideas  naturally  expanded  into  vague 
and  most  romantic  notions  with  regard  to 
the   delights   of  Melverley. 

To  be  with  Florence  at  her  own  home,   to 
hear    all  her    anecdotes   of    the  gay  life   she 
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had  led  since  they  parted,  to  be  her  daily,  hourly 
companion,  was  such  a  very  bright  prospect, 
that  for  the  time  it  neutralized  her  regret  at 
leaving  her  home,  and  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  shyness  at  being  thrown  for  the  first  time 
amongst   strangers. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  short  but  bright 
autumnal  day  that  Mabel,  her  heart  beating 
rather  quicker  than  usual,  found  herself  at 
the  Merivale  station,  where  the  Earl's  carriage 
was  waiting  to  convey  her  to  the  Castle.  She 
had  certainly  hoped  and  expected  that  Lady 
Florence  would  come  herself  to  meet  her,  and 
introduce  her  to  the  different  members  of  her 
family,  of  whom  she  had  an  undefined  awe ; 
but  Lady  Florence  happened  to  be  riding  that 
evening,  and  Mabel's  impatience  received  a 
slight  check — yet  she  was  sufficiently  self- 
possessed  to  be  keenly  alive  to  all  the  beauty 
and   grandeur  which  surrounded  her,    as  she 
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drove  through  a  magnificent  gateway  on  which 
the  arms  of  the  Merivales  had  been  carved, 
and  perpetuated  ever  since  the  Conquest ;  in 
a  few  more  minutes  she  found  herself  passing 
through  a  suite  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  rooms, 
variously  hung  with  tapestry,  and  pictures, 
rich  in  gold  and  marble  and  inlaid  floors,  and 
perfumed  with  baskets  full,  of  choice  hot-house 
flow^ers. 

To  her  disappointment,  instead  of  seeing 
her  friend  Florence  rushing  to  her  with 
open  arras,  she  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Lady  Merivale  and  her  eldest  son,  Lord 
Carlsfort. 

The  Countess's  welcome  was  certainly  not 
warm,  but  it  was  perfectly  polite;  and  as  she 
looked  at  Mabel  with  some  surprise  and 
pleasure,  she  felt  that  her  daughter,  judging 
from  personal  appearance,  had  shown  discern- 
ment in  the  choice  of  her  friend.     Like  many 
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well-bred  women  of  the  world,  the  surface  of 
whose  feelings  has  been  so  rounded  and 
polished,  that  little  of  nature  remains,  she 
contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  to 
make  Mabel  feel  perfectly  conscious,  that  no 
approach  to  intimacy  could  ever  be  made 
between  them,  though  most  attentive  con- 
sideration would  be  shown  her  while  she 
remained  her  guest.  Lord  Carlsfort's  manner, 
on  the  contrary,  was  easy  and  good-natured. 
He  thought  Mabel  at  first  sight  a  pretty, 
elegant  girl,  a  slight  degree  of  shyness  giving 
her  manner  that  interest,  which  perfectly  self- 
possessed  youth  does  not  excite.  Lord  Carlsfort 
was  tall  and  fair,  with  light  blue  eyes  and 
regular  features,  which  expressed  goodness 
more  than  intellect,  and  benevolence,  but  not 
impulse;  his  voice  was  agreeable,  and  he  had 
evidently  none  of  the  pride  of  the  Meri vales. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  Mabel  felt  that 
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she  perfectly  understood  the  Countess's  character, 
and  she  was  also  sure  that  Lord  Carlsfort 
was  rather  looked  down  upon  in  his  own  family, 
for  Florence  had  rarely  mentioned  him,  or 
only  as  ''poor  dear  Carlsfort."  His  rather 
uninteresting  conversation  (for  Lady  Merivale 
had  relapsed  into  the  recesses  of  her  arm-chair, 
after  asking  a  few  polite  questions  respecting 
Miss  Neville's  journey)  was  at  length,  and  to 
Mabel's  great  joy,  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Lady  Florence  and  her  eldest  sister.  Mabel 
only  thought  of  her  friend  as  she  rushed  to 
her,  and  would  have  covered  her  with  kisses, 
but  Lady  Florence's  first  impulse  was  to 
repress  this  vehement  expansion  of  her 
affection. 

"Another  time,  dear  Mabel,  pray,"  she 
whispered,  as  she  glanced  at  her  mother  and 
sister. 

"  Dearest  Flo. !    I  am  so  glad  to  see   you, 
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but  I  did  hope  you  would  have  met  me,  and 
protected  me  a  little,  as  it  is  all  so  strange 
to  me." 

"  Quite  impossible,  indeed ;  but  pray  let  us 
reserve  our  little  confidences.  Of  course  you 
have  made  acquaintance  with  my  mother  and 
brother,"  said  Lady  Florence  in  rather  a 
monchalante  manner. 

At  that  moment  Beverley  himself  entered. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  Parisian 
experiences  during  the  few  days-  he  had 
already  spent  at  Melverley,  and  could  scarcely 
have  been  recognised,  as  the  gambler  saved 
from  ruin,  by  any  of  his  former  companions, 
had  they  suddenly  made  their  appearance  before 
him.  For  the  moment  all  his  pleasure  seemed 
to  centre  in  entering  into  conversation  with 
Mabel,  making  her  feel  as  much  at  home  in 
Lady  Merivale's  drawing-room  as  in  her  own 
little    boudoir   at  the  Glen.     It  was  a  pleasant 
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meeting,  and  softened  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment  which   painfully    rose  to  Mabel's  heart, 
for  Lady  Florence  had  already  left  the  room, 
pleading  a  bad  head-ache,  and  had  not  invited 
her  to  accompany  her.     She  would  have  felt  very 
lonely  and  unhappy  had  not  Mr  Beverley  shown 
so   much   real   kind  feeling ;  she  could  scarcely 
believe   this    was   the  moment   of    which    she 
had  dreamt,  which  she   had  longed    for,    and 
thought    of,    for    months.       Surely    Florence 
must   be   acting   a   part,   how  else    could   she 
account  for  her  seeming  indifference.     Would 
she   not,   in    her   place,    have    welcomed   her 
fondly,  have  flown  to  meet  her,  have  suffered 
any  amount    of  head-ache,   rather  than   have 
given   her   so  cold   a  reception.     And  so  she 
answered,  half  mechanically,  Beverley's  questions 
and  observations,  until  the  company  gradually 
dispersed,  and  she  was  shown  to  her  own  room. 
It  was  a  room  fitted  up  with  every  imaginable 
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luxury,  and  into  the  first  deep-cushioned 
arm-chair  Mabel  threw  herself  with  an  uncon- 
trollable feeling  of  disappointment,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Mabel  in  tears !  They  were  not 
often  shed  by  her,  but  she  had  never  felt  so 
saddened,  so  out  of  spirits,  so  unlike  herself. 
She  could  not  call  pride  to  her  assistance,  for 
that  feeling  could  not  exist  with  friendship. 
It  would  at  once  have  destroyed  it.  She  had 
loved  Florence  with  such  devoted  affection — 
and  judging  of  her  by  her  own  true 
self,  she  could  only  at  the  moment  feel 
very  inconsolably  miserable.  At  length  she 
became  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
rousing  herself,  and  began  in  her  inmost  heart 
to  make  excuses  for  her  friend,  and  to  think 
how  foolish  and  sensitive  she  had  been,  and 
how  grieved  Florence  would  really  be,  could 
she  know  all  she  had  thought  and  felt.  At 
that  very  moment  Florence  entered,  and  every 
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unhappy  feeling  vanished,  as  Mabel  looked  at 
her  with  the    admiration    she   always    excited. 

"  You  are  so  altered,  so  improved  in  appear- 
ance, yes  really  improved;  and  yet  I  would 
rather  you  had  been  the  very  same,  dear 
Flo  !'^ 

Lady  Florence's  vanity,  of  which  she  had 
a  sufficient  share,  was  gratified.  Six  months 
and  a  season  in  London  had  certainly  given 
her  a  more  fashionable  air;  she  was  grown 
taller  too,  and  more  commanding-looking. 

"  I  always  thought  you  beautiful,"  continued 
Mabel,  fondly,  and  turning  away  from  the 
light,  lest  the  traces  of  tears  should  betray 
her  late  unpleasant  emotion  ;  "and  yet  you 
know  it  is  not  your  beauty,  nor  anything  of 
the  kind,  /  care  about." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Florence,  gaily ;  but 
Mabel,  I  hope  you  have  made  a  good  im- 
pression ?" 

t2 
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"  What  can  you  mean  by  a  good  impression, 
Flo.  ?     Upon  whom  ?' 

*'  Upon  my  mother  and  sister,  and  every 
one.  Of  course  it  is  natural  I  should  wish 
you  to  do  so." 

"  You  must  be  joking,"  replied  Mabel, 
laughing. 

*^  No,  indeed — first  impressions  are  every- 
thing; and  my  mother  is  so  particular;  and, 
of  course,  I  am  anxious  about  you,  as  my 
friend." 

"  As  my  friend"  sounded  pleasantly  upon 
Mabel's  susceptible  ear,  smoothing  a  certain 
uncomfortable  feeling  which  Florence's  last 
words  had  produced.  ''  I  never  thought  of 
any  impression  I  was  making.  The  Countess 
and  Lord  Carlsfort  received  me,  of  course, 
very  politely ;  but  I  was  only  thinking  of  you 
— every  moment  seemed  an  age  until  you 
came  in." 
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"  Oh !  you  are  as  kind  and  wise  as  ever, 
dear  Mabel,"  said  Florence,  with  something  of 
a  sigh.  **  I  wish  I  could  have  met  you  to-day 
— ^you  were  not  annoyed,  I  hope  ;  the  fact  is, 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  indulge  in  very  romantic 
ideas,  and '' 

"  What  do  you  call  romantic  ?  Is  it 
romantic  to  be  fond  of  you  ?"  said  Mabel,  quite 
restored  to  her  usual  happy  spirits. 

"  No,  no ;  not  exactly :  but  you  know,  of 
course,  Mrs  Dacre^s  and  Melverley  are  so  dif- 
ferent ;  at  least  I  suppose  one  must  be  dif- 
ferent in  society — one  must  control  all  one's 
feelings." 

*'  Then  give  me  our  school-room,  and  the 
old  garden-seat  under  the  large  oak  tree,"  said 
Mabel,  as  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  happy 
days,  which  seemed  so  far  removed  from  the 
present  moment.  "  Why  are  we  to  control 
what  it  is  so  very  pleasant  to  express?" 
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Florence  could  not  exactly  answer  this  ques- 
tion, but  she  felt  how  very  much  she  was 
herself  altered  during  the  last  six  months. 
Yes,  though  she  was  really  glad  to  see  Mabel, 
was  pleased  with  her  affection  and  flattered 
by  her  admiration,  and  almost  envied  her 
the  life  of  retirement  she  had  led,  and  seemed 
destined  to  lead  ;  but  it  was  only  a  momentary 
feeling. 

*'  You  were  always  a  pattern  of  perfection, 
Mabel ;  but  then  one  cannot  follow  such  good 
examples.  You  were  always  so  unselfish  and 
good."  This  was  said  with  something  of  her 
old  tone  and  manner  ;  and  Mabel  felt  so  happy. 

**  Now  I  recognise  you  once  more.  I  must 
begin  to  scold  you  a  little — you  have  written  so 
very  seldom." 

"  It  was  impossible  to  write  in  London — 
you  have,  fortunately,  no  idea  of  the  life  of 
slavery  one  leads." 
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"  And  yet  so  delightful  ?"  said  Mabel  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Yes,  very  delightful — charming  ;  at  least 
when  you  are  young  and  handsome." 

"  But  suppose  you  are  neither  ?" 

"  Oh,  horrible !  don't  hint  at  such  ,a  pos- 
sibiHty.  There  is  no  time  allotted  to  thinking  or 
moralising,  in  the  world  to  which  we  belong; 
and  with  the  accompaniments  that  are  so  much 
valued  in  that  strong  vortex — "  she  hesitated. 

"  And  which  you  possess,  dear  Florence — 
of  course  you  mean  rank  and  wealth.  Yes, 
everything  must  be  very  pleasant  to  you:  but 
you  will  not  become  worldly — you  will  not 
change  ?" 

"No,  no.  But  I  sometimes  think  I  want 
a  little  of  your  influence  to  counteract  that  of 
others." 

"A  Httle  vanity  and  worldhness,  perhaps — 
a  very  little  may  be  just  pardonable  in  you, 
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for  of  course  you  must  be  so  much  admired/' 
replied  Mabel,  with  her  usual  generous  appre- 
ciation of  her  friend's  beauty.  "  I  must  make 
allowances." 

"  Pray  do  —  and  then  I  will  make  a  con- 
fession to  you,  for  I  can  never  tell  Matilda 
and  Honoria  anything.  I  really  believe  I  am 
very  romantic  after  all ;  and  that  I  have  fallen 
in  love  with  a  handsome  incognito,  whom  I 
met,  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  London." 

"  That  does  sound  very  interesting,"  ex- 
claimed Mabel,  laughing,  and  at  the  same  time 
slightly  blushing  at  the  openness  of  her  friend's 
confession. 

'^  I  certainly  am  longing  to  see  him  again ; 
and,  do  you  know,  I  really  believe  my  charming 
incognito  will  turn  out  to  be " 

"Who?" 

"  Your  East  Indian.  Tall,  handsome,  rather 
melancholy-looking,  is  he  not?" 
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"  If  you  mean  Mr  Dalrymple,'*  said  Mabel, 
looking  surprised. 

"  I  think — yes — perhaps  he  may  answer  to 
that  description  :  but — are  you  likely  to  know 
him?  I  remember  he  did  mention  having 
seen  you." 

"  Ah !  did  he  ?  I  thought  so.  I  thought 
— but  there's  the  dressing  bell — Mr  Dalrymple 
is  coming  here  this  evening." 

As  Florence  flew  out  of  the  room,  Mabel 
could  not  help  thinking  over  the  short — rather 
strange  conversation.  For  two  months  Mr 
Dalrymple  had  been  absent  from  Hazelymph. 
After  his  visit  at  Paris  he  had  written,  as  he 
felt  bound  to  do,  a  short  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Seymour.  She  had  once  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  meeting  him  at 
Melverley — and  interested  and  kind  as  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be,  in  everything  that  related 
to   her  sister's  happiness,   she   felt   glad   that 
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she  should  now  have  it  in  her  power  to  express 
her  thanks  to  him.  She  had  no  time  to  inves- 
tigate, if  any  other  feelings  mingled  with  these, 
for  Florence's  confession  had  left  a  curious 
impression  on  her  mind;  it  was  strange  that 
she  should  be  able  to  touch  so  openly  on  a 
subject,  which  she  herself  had  been  almost 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  sacred ;  and  then, 
Florence  was  still  so  like,  and  yet  so  unhke 
her  former  self;  as  quick  in  impulse  as  ever, 
and  yet  so  changed  during  the  last  six  months  ! 
Of  course  Mr  Dairy mple  must  admire  her, 
as  every  one  else  did,  though  he  had  spoken 
so  coldly,  almost  slightingly   of  her  I 

Mabel  dressed  quickly,  yet  with  rather  more 
care  than  usual,  and  soon,  not  without  some 
degree  of  shyness,  she  was  descending  the 
broad  staircase,  with  its  luxurious  carpeting, 
preparatory  to  forming  one  of  the  large  party 
assembled  in  the  saloon. 
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As  she  entered  Mr  Beverley  was  at  her  side, 
it  seemed  natural  that  he  should  come  to  her 
relief  whenever  she  had  a  chance  of  feeling 
particularly  lonely ;  and  now— he  presents  her 
with  the  turquoise  bracelet  which  she  had 
commissioned  him  to  procure  for  her,  and, 
as  she  praises  his  taste,  she  slips  it  over  her 
arm,  and  moves  forward  into   the  room. 

Immediately  opposite,  standing  talking  in 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  were  Lady 
Florence  and  Mr  Dalrymple.  Mabel's  heart 
beat  quick,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  she  could 
scarcely  have  defined  the  sensations  which 
she  was  conscious  of  experiencing,  while  she 
secretly  rejoiced  that  they  were  not  legible 
to  all,  or  indeed  to  any  assembled  in  that 
large  room.  She  only  thought  she  had  never 
seen  Mr  Dalrymple  look  so  handsome,  so  aris- 
tocratic. She  had  not  been  used  to  compare 
him   with  others,    but    now    he    might   have 
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challenged  any  comparison,  as  his  dark  serious 
eyes  were  bent  upon  Lady  Florence,  to  whom 
he  was  describing  some  interesting  anecdote  of 
his  Indian  life.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that 
she  was  listening  with  most  gratifying  earnest- 
ness. She  had  indeed  discovered  in  her 
brother's  friend  the  hero  of  the  little 
adventure  at  the  Opera  Colonnade.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  with  animation  and  pleasure ; 
jewels  were  in  her  dark  hair,  and  encircled 
her  beautiful  throat — a  light  blue  silk  admira- 
bly became  her  finely-proportioned  figure.  For 
one  moment  a  thought,  a  regret,  passed  through 
Mabel's  heart,  that  she  was  not  as  beautiful 
as  her  friend,  upon  whom  she  gazed  with  such 
true  appreciation.  Then  she  thought  Mr  Dal- 
rymple  had  not  perceived  her  entrance,  and 
she  hoped  he  would  not  come  across  the  room 
to  speak  to  her,  even  had  he  observed  her; 
and  so  she  talked,  now  with  Mr  Beverley,  now 
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with  Lord  Carlsfort,  who,  as  he  approached 
her,  silently  contrasted  her  pretty  simple  dress 
of  white  muslin  with  his  sister's  elaborate 
toilette,  thinking  that  she  looked  very  charming, 
though  she  had  no  jew^els  in  her  hair,  nor 
was  as  regularly  handsome  as  Lady  Florence. 
Mabel  was  mistaken  ;  Dalrymple  had  silently 
noticed  her  entrance  while  he  was  quietly  con- 
tinuing the  description  of  a  tiger  hunt,  and  he  at 
length  moved  across  the  room  tow^ards  where  she 
was  sitting.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he 
pressed  with  rather  more  cordiality  than  befitted 
a  mere  acquaintance,  thought  Lady  Florence, 
whose  quick  eyes  had  followed  his  movements — • 
but  she  could  not  read  his  thoughts,  as  he 
suddenly  dropped  that  same  hand,  as  if  the 
soft  white  fingers  he  had  clasped,  had  venom 
in  their  touch,  while  his  cheek  even  changed 
colour,  as  his  eyes  rested  for  one  moment,  on 
Mabel's  turquoise  bracelet.     He  could  not  fi^il 
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to  recognize  it.  It  had  impressed  itself  upon 
his  memory,  accompanied  with  a  disagreeable 
feeling  towards  Beverley.  Was  Mabel  a 
coquette,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  or  was  she 
accepting  a  present  from  Beverley,  as  from  one 
who  had  a  right,  a  privilege  to  bestow  it? 
Jealous  suspicion  returned,  fostering  pride  and 
vexation  —  he  saw  her  heightened  colour 
(she  was  so  pleased  to  see  him  !)  but  he  could 
not  properly  interpret  it.  The  silence  of  the 
next  moment  was  interrupted  by  his  being 
called  upon,  to  hand  Lady  Florence  down  to 
dinner,  while  Lord  Carlsfort  took  charge  of 
Mabel,  and  on  the  other  side  of  her  was  soon 
seated  Mr  Beverley. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Merivale  was  celebrated ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion  many  had  been  invited  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  join  the  party  assembled  in  the 
house.      First    came    two    handsome    young 
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curates,  intended  to  pair  off  with  the  pretty 
Miss  Langtons,  daughters  to  a  country  squire ; 
then  followed  the  rector  of  the  parish,  destined 
to  play  the  agreeable  to  a  rich  widow,  who 
had  largely  endowed  the  church  and  school 
of  Melverley;  and  two  militia  officers  brought 
up  the  rear,  whose  position  had  never  been, 
exactly  defined  at  the  Castle,  but  who 
might  consider  themselves  as  on  general  duty 
at  Melverley.  If  Lady  Matilda  and  Lady 
Florence  were  approachable,  then  Major  Dallas 
or  Captain  Sparkes  might  invite  them  to  be 
their  partners  in  a  country  dance  at  the  county 
ball-room,  or  they  might  loudly  applaud  their 
rather  feebly  performed  duetts  on  the  pianoforte. 
They  had  tact  and  common  sense,  and  knew 
that  they  were  asked  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able at  the  stated  period  of  the  quarter  sessions 
or  assizes,  or  !^the  annual  electioneering  shooting 
party ;    but   they   also   knew   that   they   w^ere 
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not  likely  to  be  on  duty  in  Rotten  Row, 
or  at  the  Earl  of  C.'s,  or  the  Duke  of  A.'s, 
or  at  the  Opera,  rarely  even  at  the  Exhibitions. 
In  such  localities  they  were  too  well  bred  to 
bestow  more  than  a  very  poHte  bow,  in  return 
for  the  kind  acknowledgment,  that  their  exist- 
ence was  not  wholly  ignored  in  the  midst  of 
crowded  fashion.  This  evening  Major  Dallas, 
at  least,  had  his  time  particularly  at  his  own 
disposal,  for  Lady  Matilda  was  endeavouring 
to  overlook  the  tendency  to  paralysis  in  a  scion 
of  the  noble  house  of  Oldborough,  Lord  Arthur 
Farquaharson,  in  consideration  of  his  ten 
thousand  a-year,  and  evident  admiration  of 
herself;  but  Lady  Florence's  pretty  arm  rested 
upon  that  of  the  handsome  Captain  Sparkes — 
while  she  chatted  away  as  happily  as  if  he 
had  not  been  originally  the  son  of  an  attorney 
in  the  county  town. 

Mabel  at  first  amused  herself  in  studying 
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faces  and  character.     The   old  Earl,  kind  and 

benevolent-looking,  she  regarded  with  a  species 

• 

of  veneration,  which  she  was  not  disposed  to 
grant  to  the  haughty  and  condescending  beauty 
of  the  Countess.  Lady  Matilda,  who  apparently 
had  not  hitherto  remarked  her,  except  by  means 
of  a  rather  undignified  inspection  of  her  toilette 
— she  was  obliged  to  confess,  was  an  unpleasant 
duplicate  of  her  friend  Florence ;  while  her  turn 
for  the  ridiculous  was  extremely  gratified  at  the 
languishing  ways  of  the  little  blonde,  and  her 
endeavours  to  make  her  blue  eyes  speak  soft 
nothings  to  handsome  Captain  Sparkes.  The 
Miss  Langtons  appeared  good-natured,  quiet 
country  girls ;  extremely  beautiful — very  shy — 
scarcely  raising  their  eyes  above  the  level  of 
the  table,  and  seeming  to  cling  to  their 
respective  curates  for  protection :  and  if  Mabel 
was  not  mistaken.  Lady  Emily  Farquaharson 
regarded  Lord  Carlsfort  no  less  favourably — 

YOL.  II.  U 
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obliging  him,  as  she  sat  by  him  on  the  other 
side,  to  listen  to  her  soft  murmurs  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  lengthened  dinner.  She 
found  Mr  Beverley  more  agreeable  than  ever,  full 
of  anecdotes  of  Parisian  society;  he  pronounced 
his  friend  Seymour  to  be  a  much-injured  man, 
and  slightly  hinted  that  Mr  Dairy mple,  with 
all  his  high-mindedness,  was  disposed  to  be 
rather  censorious  and  exacting.  In  short, 
Beverley  contrived  entirely  to  engross  her  atten- 
tion, much  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr  Dalrymple 
— could  she  really  have  looked  into  his  heart, 
as  he  sat '  opposite.  Certainly,  from  time  to 
time,  she  fancied  she  perceived  a  reproachful 
glance  cast  towards  her ;  but  she  pretended 
to  be  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  though  not  upon 
the  whole  displeased  at  the  interest  it  implied 
in  her;  she  determined  she  w^ould  not  be 
slavishly  controlled,  but  that  she  would  amuse 
herself   as   much   as   possible.      Mr   Beverley 
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was  evidently  not  the  heartless  man  of  fashion, 
against  whom  Mr  Dalaymple  had  been  so 
anxious  to  warn  her,  while  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency she  really  felt,  she  could  make  against 
Mr  Dalrymple  himself,  who,  she  was  certain, 
would  not  long  be  proof  against  her  friend 
Florence's  fascinations.  Yes  !  with  all  his 
clear  judgment,  his  penetration  and  magna- 
nimity, he  w^ould  prove  to  be  faulty,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  this  did  not  make 
her  happy.  She  would  rather  have  been  able 
to  fancy  him  perfection. 

All  this  time  she  was  talking  and  joking 
with  Beverley,  hoping  that  Mr  Dalrymple 
would  come  after  the  interminable  dinner  was 
over,  and  lecture  her  a  little,  as  was  his  wont 
whenever  they  met  at  the  Glen.  She  did 
not  object  to  his  thinking  her  a  httle  bit  of  a 
coquette ! 

At  length   the  ladies    did    retreat   into   the 

u  2 
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drawing-room,  and  Mabel  longed  to  draw 
Florence  aside,  and  continue  the  conversation, 
which  had  begun  so  pleasantly  before  dinner, 
but  the  Countess  of  Oldborough  was  to  be 
entertained,  and  she  being  an  old  friend  of 
the  family  and  very  touchy,  asserted  her  right 
to  Lady  Florence's  attentions ;  then  an  accom- 
paniment was  to  be  practised  to  a  piece,  Mr 
Beverley  was  to  play  with  her  on  the  flute, 
and  Florence,  flying  off  to  her  own  room,  left 
Mabel  tete-a-tete  with  Honoria,  who  was 
languishingly  reclining  upon  a  sofa  in  one  of 
the  suite  of  rooms  which  was  appropriated  to 
the   ladies   Trevelyan. 

"  And  you  have  really  never  been  in  London, 
dear  Miss  Neville,"  said  her  good-natured  little 
Ladyship,  as  she  began  to  profess  her  admiration 
of  her  *  tournure,'  "  and  yet  you  positively  do 
not  look  the  least  as  if  you  had  lived  all  your 
life  in  the  country,    which  perhaps    the  Miss 
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Langtons,  beautiful  as  they  certainly  are,  might 
be   accused  of." 

"  You  really  think  so  ?"  said  Mabel,  more 
amused,  than  offended  or  pleased  with  the 
implied  compliment,  for  she  began  to  have  an 
insight  into  the  ideas  that  were  always  starting 
into  life  at   Melverley. 

"  No,  I  have  never  been  in  the  gay  London 
world." 

*'  And  you  are  really  Florence's  friend,  in 
whom  she  can  confide,  that  sounds  so  pleasant ! 
I  have  always  longed  for  a  friend;  Florence 
generally  turns  my  little  feelings  into  ridicule, 
and  Matilda  positively  declines  believing  in 
their   existence," 

At  this  moment  Lady  Matilda  herself  passed 
by  with  her  usual  majestic  step,  and,  actuated 
more  by  curiosity  than  politeness,  stopped  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  Miss  Neville,  whose 
presence,  she  had  all  but  totally  disregarded. 
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"Honoria  is  very  sentimental  this  evening. 
I  warn  you,  Miss  Neville,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  her  head,  which  Mabel 
gracefully,  though  Lady  Matilda  thought  rather 
proudly,   returned. 

From  that  moment  a  certain  feeling  was 
estabhshed  between  her  Ladyship  and  the 
clear-sighted  Mabel,  which  further  acquaintance 
only  served  to  strengthen,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  *'  convenances  de  societe "  do  very 
materially  smooth  dislikes  into  politeness,  and 
are  more  powerful  to  enforce  toleration, 
than  parliamentary  edicts  or  even  Christian 
principle,  it  is  certain  that  first  impressions  often 
maintain  their  ground,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  character  is  gained  without  any  apparent 
effort. 

Prejudiced  as  Lady  Matilda  was  against  her 
sister's  "  country  friend,"  she  was  disappointed  at 
being  obliged  secretly   to  confess  that  Mabel's 
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standing  close  to  Mabel,  who  looked  so  bloom- 
ing, happy,  and  good-tempered,  that  she  almost 
neutralized  the  power  of  the  punctiHous  Lady 
Oldborough  to  throw  an  air  of  gloom  over 
the  blue  satin  and  gilt  sofa  on  which  they 
were  both  sitting.  Beverley  was  tuning  his 
flute,  which  Lady  Florence  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  was  to  be  an  accompaniment  to  her 
own  brilliant  performance  on  the  piano,  for 
Dalrymple  w^as  beside  her,  and  he  was  so 
irresistibly  pleasant,  she  only  hoped  the  two 
musical  curates  would  persuade  her  elder  sister 
to  remain  at  the  piano  until  a  sufficient  portion 
of  music,  had  exercised  its  usually  exhilarating 
influence  over  the  conversational  powers  of  the 
company.'  At  length  there  was  a  pause — Lady 
Matilda's  last  loud  chord  had  electrified  the 
audience,  who,  as  the  music  ceased,  became 
naturally  instantly  silent,  and  now  a  deputa- 
tion   was    sent    to    Lady    Florence    and    Mr 
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Beverley,  earnestly  inviting  them  to  take  their 
part  in  the  evening's  amusement.  However  un- 
willingly, Lady  Florence  was  led  off  in  triumph, 
and  Dalrymple  followed.  He  was  very  fond 
of  music,  and  Lady  Florence  had  promised 
to  sing  one  of  his  favourite  songs  ;  still,  as  he 
passed  by  Mabel,  she  thought  he  might  have 
addressed  a  kind  little  word  to  her,  for  he  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  her  hitherto,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  admiration  her  friend  would 
naturally  excite,  she  was  rather  disappointed  at 
a  neglect  for  which  she  was  at  a  loss  to  account. 
However,  Lord  Carlsfort  was  so  friendly  and 
good-natured,  and  from  his  total  want  of  self- 
importance,  presented  so  pleasing  a  contrast 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  family,  that  she 
overlooked  the  insipidity  of  his  conversation 
in  general.  All  was  new  to  her,  and  at 
eighteen,  with  a  tolerably  light  heart,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  amusement  in  trifles. 
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Suddenly,  whether  wishing  to  make  amends 
for  his  previous  silence,  or  really  with  the  desire 
of  calling  forth  Mabel's  musical  powers,  Dal- 
rymple  approached  her — he  invited  her  to 
sing, —  her  voice  would  sound  beautifully  in  that 
large  room. 

Mabel  would  willingly  have  granted  his 
request,  had  not  his  manner  struck  her  as 
cold  and  constrained.  She  fancied  she  had 
discovered  he  was  of  a  whimsical  disposition, 
and  she  was  charmed  with  this  little  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  her  displeasure.  She 
therefore  coldly,  but  politely,  excused  herself, 
pleading  fatigue  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

"  Do  you  sing,  Miss  Neville  ?"  exclaimed 
Lord  Carlsfort,  delighted  to  add  to  the  list  of 
Mabel's  attractions,  "  and  do  you  mean  to  stand 
the  refusal  of  your  request,  Dalrymple  ?  Why 
do  you  not  plead  your  cause  a  little  more 
ardently?" 
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"I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  asking 
favours,"  he  replied.  "Miss  Neville  has, 
doubtless,  good  reasons  for  refusing." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  that  beautiful  piano  and  flute  duet," 
she  said,  enjoying  Mr  Dalrymple's  slight  look 
of  annoyance,  while  she  longed  in  her  heart 
to  say,  '*  Only  tell  me  why  you  have  not 
spoken  to  me  this  evening,  and  I  will  sing  as 
long  as  you  please?"  But  she  did  not  say 
it,  and  in  the  meantime  Dalrymple  had  turned 
very  quietly  away,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  devoted  himself  to  the  stately 
Lady  Merivale,  who  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
thought  that  curates  and  militia  officers  might 
be  harmless  enough,  but  that  Mr  Dalrymple, 
unsupported  as  he  was  by  rank  and  position, 
might  prove  a  dangerous  inmate  of  a  country 
house  with  three  unmarried  daughters.  How 
much  more  troubled  would  her  conscience  have 
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been  that  night  had  she  known  that  her  eldest 
son,  the  heir  to  the  name  and  the  estates  of 
Melverley,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Lady  Emily  Farquaharson,  nor  his 
handsome  sisters,  where  half  so  pretty,  fasci- 
nating, or  agreeable  as  Mabel  Neville. 

And  thus  the  first  evening  at  Melverley 
came  to  a  close,  and  when  Mabel  retired  to 
her  own  room  she  felt  she  had  made  a  great 
advance  in  life,  nor  was  she  the  happier  for  the 
knowledge  she  had  gained.  Could  it  be  really 
possible  that  Florence  should  have  grown 
worldly  and  selfish?  Would  Mr  Dalrymple 
be  found  to  be  right  judging  ?  and  would  she 
really  be  obliged,  humbly  to  acknowledge  his 
superior  discernment  ?  All  was  so  unlike  what 
she  had  pictured  to  herself.  Mr  Dalrymple 
had  evidently  some  grounds  for  being  displeased 
with  her,  as  he  had  never  noticed  her,  and  had 
been  apparently  devoted  to  Lady  Florence  the 
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whole  of  the  evening ;  and  Mr  Beverley,  whom 
she  had  been  inclined  to  distrust,  had  been 
exactly  hke  himself,  charmingly  agreeable. 
Yet  she  had  not  any  distinct  idea  of  his 
conversation,  for  she  had  been  thinking  of 
little  else  but  Florence's  cold,  distant  manner, 
and  Mr  Dairy mple's  inconsistency. 
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